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From boom to war? 

Massive state intervention will produce 
intensified inter-imperialist rivalry 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Contradictions 

Having decided in advance that the 
Convention of the Left was going 
to be no more than a talking shop, 
I suppose the Weekly Worker was 
obliged to justify its presumption; 
maybe this is why Chris Strafford’s 
report on the CL is so full of 
contradictions (‘Left doesn’t unite’, 
September 25). 

So there was debate, very sharp 
debate, as described by Robbie 
Folkard in another article about the 
Iran meeting (‘Apologetics versus 
solidarity’); yet the “20% that 
divides us was skirted around”. In 
point of fact, Mark Hoskisson of 
Permanent Revolution made exactly 
the point in the ‘Where next for 
the left?’ session that the 80-20 
coalitions that have characterised 
the recent period are doomed to 
failure. Yes, there were those who 
argued that we should just stop 
arguing and unite, but that is in the 
nature of an event like the CL, which 
is the beginning of a process, not 
the end. 

Chris’s statement that no-one 
involved in the CL’s organisation 
was interested in unity taking a 
“party form” just isn’t true. PR were 
involved, and we have made no 
secret of the fact we want to see 
the left united behind a common 
revolutionary programme. Nor was 
there some secret agenda-wielding 
cabal at work behind the CL - anyone 
who came to organising meetings 
could play a part. 

Chris claims that the CL avoided 
the question, “Why has the left 
shrunk even further into the 
political wilderness?” But this was 
exactly the motivation behind 
holding the convention. What was 
so clear to everyone bar the 
Weekly Worker , apparently, was 
the urgency of the desire to face 
up to what needs to be done and 
where necessary explore new 
approaches. 

As to no-one asking questions 
such as what went wrong with 
Respect - I guess Chris wasn’t at 
the anti-deportation session, where 
Respect’s record came in for a 
hammering from all sides. As far as I 
can see, the only people wanting to 
avoid such questions are Respect 


itself and the Socialist Worker Party. 
PR have been keen enough to present 
our analysis of a predictable disaster 
in which we are happy to say we 
played no part. 

I also find it bizarre that Chris 
should predict that the CL will only 
lead to a “few poorly attended local 
conventions”, when CPGB members 
in South Wales have been helping to 
build the Cardiff Radical Socialist 
Forum (www.radicalsocialist.org), 
which, among other things, is putting 
Hands Off the People of Iran on the 
map in this area. As with the CL, 
support from the biggest groups on 
the left has been absent, but, as at the 
CL, this has been no disadvantage in 
creating the kind of open debate 
which attracts both young activists 
and older lapsed Marxists - both 
represented in the 30 or so forum 
attendees so far. Nor has it been a 
meaningless exercise in fake unity, 
but a platform for the exposition of 
revolutionary Marxist ideas. 

If similar forums can be built 
around the country, then we can 
draw new forces into the process, 
and the recall convention in 
November may indeed be the 
focused, decision-making occasion 
you would like to see and, as far as 
I understand, the CL organisers 
intend. 

Jon Blake 
email 

Echo from past 

Hillel Ticktin’s piece on the latest 
capitalist crisis made interesting 
reading, particularly his statement that 
“the opportunities for the left are 
growing. Its reaction ought to be to 
stress the fact that the system does 
not work, the need for planning and 
for the working class to take power, 
for socialism ...” (‘Drip-feed 
capitalism’, September 25). 

I am reminded of a pamphlet 
written in 1932 by the only socialist 
party in the UK still in existence from 
that period: “Capitalism from time to 
time develops acute industrial and 
financial crises; and at the depth of 
these it does appear to many 
observers that there is no way out, 
and that society cannot continue at 
all unless some way out is found. 
Men of very different social 
position and political convictions 
have been driven to this conclusion: 
reactionaries and revolutionaries, 
bankers and merchants, employers 
and wage-earners ... 


“Our knowledge of past history and 
of the way in which the social system 
develops convinces us that no crisis 
of capitalism, however desperate it 
may be, can ever by itself give us 
socialism. Socialism cannot come by 
stealth. 

“It can only come by the deliberate 
act of workers who understand 
socialism, and are organised politically 
to obtain it through control of the 
machinery of government. The blind 
revolt of desperate workers would 
cause great distress and destruction. 
It might prove troublesome to the 
capitalist authorities, who would 
have to exert themselves to suppress 
it, but the outcome would not be 
socialism ... 

“Until a sufficient number of 
workers are prepared to organise 
politically for the conscious purpose 
of ending capitalism, that system will 
stagger on indefinitely ... So long as 
the workers are prepared to resign 
themselves to the evils of capitalism, 
and so long as they are prepared to 
place in control of parliament parties 
that will use their power for the 
purpose of maintaining capitalism, 
there is no escape from the effects of 
capitalism ...” 

Alan Johnstone 
email 

La Pasionaria 

I hope the CPGB will consider 
participating in the picket of the TUC 
HQ on October 28. 

The occasion is a proposed 
‘celebration’ of the farewell speech of 
Dolores Ibarruri Gomez (La Pasionar¬ 
ia) to the International Brigades on 
November 1 1938. Here she justifies 
and glorifies the Stalinist popular front 
defence of ‘democracy’, which blood¬ 
ily suppressed the Spanish revolution 
from 1936 to 1939. In particular it 
implicitly justifies the counterrevolu¬ 
tionary suppression of the Barcelona 
working class in the terrible May days 
of 1937, which was the high point of 
counterrevolution. This was, let us 
remember, only politically opposed on 
the ground by the tiny Trotskyist 
Bolshevik-Leninists and the 
Anarchist Friends of Durruti. The 
mass opposition of the revolutionary 
Barcelona working class was there¬ 
fore effectively unrepresented by the 
centrist, ex-Trotskyist POUM and 
anarcho-syndicalist FAI/CNT. 

In defence of the heritage of these 
revolutionary workers and political 
ancestors of ours and to prepare new 
revolutionary offensives we need to 
answer this attempt to sanitise the 
bloody counterrevolutionary history 
of Spanish and world Stalinism. The 
trade union bureaucracy needs a 
left cover in the coming period of 
developing recession and class 
struggle and the Stalinists aim to fill 
their traditional role in this. However, 
just as in 1936-39 it was not only the 
Stalinists who betrayed, but the 
leadership of the FAI/CNT and the 
POUM, today we find the Socialist 
Party and Socialist Workers Party 
seeking to defend the left union 
bureaucrats in the PSC, Unison, 
Unite, etc. 

In the National Shop Stewards 
Network the SP refuse to abandon 
the bureaucrats’ mutual defence 
clause that forbids ‘interference’ in 
the internal affairs of TUC-affiliated 
unions and reduces every annual 
‘conference’ to a rally in support of 
Crow, Serwotka and Caton and other 
left bureaucrats without any serious 
attempt to mobilise the bases against 
the leadership to win the trade unions 
to revolutionary political leadership. 
And every year the crimes of 
the bureaucracy, albeit the more 
rightwing ones, are laid bare by the 
parade of union militants victimised 
by the bosses without any serious 


defence or those directly victimised 
by the bureaucrats themselves or in 
open or covert collaboration with 
the bosses. 

The anti-union laws fulfil their aims 
of not only making trade union 
struggle more legally difficult, but 
also, and in conjunction with this, 
of strengthening the hold of the 
bureaucracy over the rank and file 
by citing legal threats to union 
funds, as in Gate Gourmet. 

So the Trotskyist Tendency of the 
Campaign for a Marxist Party is 
calling this picket by an initial 
invitation to those left Trotskyist and 
anarchist groups who might be 
expected to respond favourably. 
Once the initial list of sponsors is 
assembled, we can make a joint public 
appeal to the rest of the left and issue 
a press release. 

Gerry Downing 

CMP Trotskyist Tendency 

Orwell ends well 

There is an article on Orwell on the 
AWL home page. What is the 
CPGB’s position on the life and ideas 
of George Orwell? 

Peter Burton 

Glasgow 

Psychiatiy 

David Walters accuses me in my 
September 11 letter of confusing 
socialism in one country with the 
slogan of the seizure of power, which 
he defines as the socialist revolution 
(Letters, September 25). In fact, I 
expressly warned that this confusion 
would be left-opportunist. 

The second point is that Walters’ 
claim that the seizure of power is 
socialism is untrue, particularly in 
the case of Russia in 1917, where 
Lenin’s argument for going beyond 
the democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry was 
based on what he considered to be 
the imminence of the European 
revolution, and not on Trotsky’s 
ultra-left theory of permanent 
revolution. 

Walters then goes on to say that 
partisans of Stalin promote the 
misconception that calls for socialism 
equal the call for building the first 
stage of communism confined to a 
single country (namely Russia). 
However, the confinement of the first 
stage of communism, usually referred 
to as socialism, is not the desire of 
communists, but the result of uneven 
development. 

Trotskyism can be summed up as 
the view that the first stage of 
communism was not possible in a 
single country. This was certainly 
not the view of Lenin, who, while 
calling for a cultural revolution back 
in 1923, remarked: “This cultural 
revolution would now suffice to 
make our country a completely 
socialist country” (CW Vol 33, 
Moscow 1977, p475). Trotsky, who 
was in the leadership of the party at 
this time, did not oppose Lenin for 
his ‘national Bolshevism’, but when 
Stalin took the same line Trotsky 
split the party over it. 

This leads to Paul Smith’s 
contribution in the same issue. He 
repeats the pretence of Trotskyism 
that socialism in one country 
originated in 1924, not in 1915, as the 
facts show. It is necessary to say that, 
in 1915, eight years before Lenin 
argued that a cultural revolution was 
enough to make Russia a completely 
socialist country, Lenin had opposed 
the ‘united states of the world’ slogan 
as premature, “ ... first, because it 
merges with socialism; second, 
because it may be wrongly interpreted 
to mean that the victory of socialism 
in a single country is impossible, and 
it may create misconceptions as to the 


relations of such a country to the 
others” (CW Vol 21, p342). 

If Lenin opposed this slogan 
because it merged with socialism and 
because the slogan may mislead 
people into believing that socialism in 
a single country is impossible, how is 
it possible for Smith to claim that 
Bukharin invented socialism in one 
country in 1924? This proves the point 
that Trotskyism is left opportunism 
and therefore based on conscious 
political dishonesty. No wonder that 
he descends into the gutter, playing 
the ‘race card’ in reverse by claiming 
that socialism in one country is anti- 
semitic, and appeals to bourgeois 
liberal writer Marcel Liebman in 
support of his argument on a matter 
of doctrinal importance. 

The evidence is so overwhelming 
against Trotskyism that even Smith is 
forced, against his will, to concede, 
grudgingly and indirectly, that in 1915 
Lenin did use the phrase of ‘socialism 
in one country’, but Smith implies that 
Lenin used it to imply the victory of 
the revolution. According to the 
theoretically hapless Smith, the 
Stalinist use “was a rightwing 
nationalist response to the defeat of 
the revolution”. 

This, of course, is the orthodox 
Trotskyist line, which turns reality 
on its head. The truth is that the 
Stalinist faction upheld socialism in 
one country as a leftwing defence 
of the revolution based on uneven 
development, although it had failed 
elsewhere. This meant opposing the 
Trotskyist defeatists who claimed 
that the revolution was doomed 
without early support from the world 
revolution. By the way, this was 
Lenin’s view to begin with, because 
of the backwardness of Russia, but 
the survival of the regime led Lenin 
to reject defeatism. 

Lenin not only raised the issue of 
socialism in one country in 1915, 
but returned to it again in 1916 in 
his article, ‘The military programme 
of the proletarian revolution’, 
where he noted that because of the 
uneven development of capitalism 
“... it follows irrefutably that 
socialism cannot achieve victory 
simultaneously in all countries. It will 
achieve victory first in one or several 
countries, while the others will for 
some time remain bourgeois or pre¬ 
bourgeois” (CW Vol 23, p79). 

This debate is not about the 
relevance of Lenin’s theory, but about 
whether Stalin derived his position 
regarding socialism in one country 
from Lenin. Paul Smith and the 
Trotskyists are in deep denial when 
confronted with the truth, which 
makes them more interesting as cases 
for psychiatry rather than serious 
political study. I ask all Trotskyists a 
question: Why did Lenin oppose the 
slogan of the ‘united states of the 
world’ in 1915? I await a reply. 

Tony Clark 
London 



Copies £1 each: from 
Communist Students, 
BCM Box 928, London 
WC1N 3XX. 


Just published 

The free-market triumphalism of the 1990s is over. Early 21st century 
capitalism looks like Karl Marx’s description: growing extremes of wealth 
and poverty and irrepressible boom-bust cycles. So far, however, the 
beneficiaries of growing anti-capitalism are various forms of rightwing 
religious and nationalist nostalgia politics. 

The centre-left, insofar as it has not joined forces with the neoliberal 
right, clings to nationalist and bureaucratic-statist nostalgia for the social 
democratic cold war era. The far left clings to the coat-tails of the centre- 
left. It is barred from uniting 
itself - let alone anyone else - 
by its unwillingness to think 
critically about the ideas of the 
early Communist International, 
especially on the ‘revolutionary 
party’. 

To get beyond these traps we 
need to re-examine critically the 
strategic ideas of socialists 
since Marx and Engels’ time and 
their development. In this book, 

Mike Macnair begins the task. 

193pp, £7.99 (plus £2 p&p). 

Cheques and postal orders 
(made out to CPGB) to: 

BCM Box 928, 

London WC1 3XX. 
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STUDENTS 


Renewed interest 

A new generation of students is coming into politics. Communist 
Students has been recruiting through the country and, as our three 
short reports show, it is clear that a new mood exists 





CS stalls attracted numerous enquiries 


Manchester 

Communist Students made a very 
successful intervention at the 
University of Manchester’s freshers 
fair, meeting some interesting new 
comrades and signing up 80 students 
to the new student society. 

The continued trend towards 
commodification of university life 
was very much in evidence. Many 
students seemed to have turned 
up merely for freebies, with banks 
and businesses just as rife as 
union societies. Comrades had the 
rather amusing experience of 
witnessing the various clubs and 
businesses competing against each 
other - which almost led to a ruckus 
on more than one occasion. After last 
year’s failure to ban the military from 
campus, army recruitment officers 
were, as ever, out in force. 

With the Socialist Worker Student 
Society and Socialist Students also 
having stalls, comrades faced the oft 
asked question, ‘Why are there so 
many left groups?’ We responded to 
what is, after all, sometimes a healthy 
frustration by explaining the CS view 
that the left must come together - on a 
principled Marxist basis. 

This was generally well received - 
even the politically inexperienced 
are incredulous at the notion that 
the left can only unite by watering 
down its politics. Iranian students 
were particularly receptive to our 
message and many were impressed 
by the consistent work of CS within 
the Hands Off the People of Iran 
campaign in general, and its links 
with Students for Freedom and 
Equality in particular. 

Another feature of freshers week 
was the rather dubious treat of very 


loud ‘Christian rap’ booming at us 
throughout the fair. But we were able 
to talk to a good number of Christian 
students, many of whom were 
interested to hear our ideas on what a 
‘better sort’ of society would entail. 

There were the usual questions to 
be fielded. Were we Stalinists, who 
wholeheartedly supported the Soviet 
Union? Is Marxism relevant at all? 
Of course, in the present economic 
climate, increasing numbers of 
students are now giving this serious 
consideration - something the left 
must actively encourage. 

Robbie Folkard 

Kings College 

The Kings College London freshers 
fair of September 18 and 19 was a 
good opportunity for the recently 
established KCL Hands Off the 
People of Iran group to put across 
its politics. 

Although, perhaps unsurprisingly, 
the ‘campaigns’ section of the fair 
was generally less populated than 
elsewhere, the reception was good, 
with many interesting discussions, 
and over 80 signatories to the 
campaign statement obtained. Some 
of these students will hopefully 
become committed supporters 
involved with the campaign, 
especially following the upcoming 
Hopi launch at KCL. 

The security presence at the fair was 
incredibly excessive, with every 
student subject to a search prior to 
entrance. This resulted in a terribly 
slow incoming flow of people. 
Bureaucratic regulations which 
permitted a maximum of just two 
people staffing each stall was another 
difficulty. This entirely unwarranted 


restriction proved almost impossible 
to police, however, despite the best 
efforts of the authorities. 

At least the Communist Students 
stall outside the main hall was able 
to benefit from the long, slow- 
moving queues, allowing those 
waiting to get into the fair plenty of 
time to examine the stall’s contents 
and debate with our comrades. 
Again, much interest was shown, 
and the freshers fair edition of 
Communist Student was widely 
distributed (and hopefully read!). 

The intervention was, then, 
largely a success, upon which 
activities both for CS and Hopi 
can be built at KCL. 

John Sidwell 

SOAS 

The fair at School of Oriental and Asian 
Studies was successful. Lots of people 
showed an interest in the CS stall and 
were happy to talk when approached. 
Hopi also went down well. 

Most people we spoke to had some 
grasp of leftwing politics, and I had 
some productive discussions about 
anarchism, Stalinism, Iran, etc. In 
general there was a more political feel 
to the event than previous freshers 
fairs I have attended. 

Personal highlights included trying 
to explain myself to a distraught Falun 
Gong supporter, being laughed at by a 
bloke who after some discussion 
turned out actually to be a communist, 
and being asked by a future Sandhurst 
recruit if there were any socialist 
organisations that “weren’t completely 
anti-war”. I resisted the temptation to 
direct him to the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty. 

Carey Davies 


Communist Forums 

London: Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 25B Vyner Street, 
London E2 (Bethnal Green tube). Study topic, plus weekly political 
report from Provisional Central Committee. 

October 5: Redrafting the CPGB Draft programme : Section 5.3 - 
‘Transition to communism: communism’. 

October 12: CMP monthly meeting (see below). 

Sheffield: Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. Call David for 
details: 07500 376795. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

Communist Students 

Central London meetings, Thursdays, 7pm. 07522 408657; 
ben@communistsudents. org.uk. 

Campaign for a Marxist Party 

PO Box 61217, London N17 8XD. 

London: Sunday October 12, 5.15pm: ‘Israel, Iran and the left’: public 
debate between Sean Matgamna (AWL) and Moshe Machover 
(CMP). Lucas Arms, 245a Grays Inn Road, Kings Cross. Organised by 
Campaign for a Marxist Party with Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. 

A decent life for all? 

Saturday October 4, 12 noon: Street meeting and demonstration, 

Grey’s Monument, Newcastle-Upon-Tyne city centre. For decent 
housing and a living income for refugees and asylum-seekers. 
Organised by Tyneside Community Action for Refugees: 07793 
047120; tynesidecarn@yahoo.co.uk. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

North East: Saturday October 4, 1pm: Public meeting, Tyneside Irish 
Centre, 43-49 Gallowgate, Newcastle Upon Tyne. 0771 5881901. 

Wales: Saturday October 18, 12 noon to 4pm (registration from 
11.30am): Conference, Temple of Peace, King Edward VII Avenue, 
Cardiff CF10. Speakers include Bob Crow. 
robbo@redwills.freeserve.co.uk. 

Free Miami Five 

Tuesday October 7, 6pm: Vigil - 10 years on, US embassy, Grosvenor 
Square, London W1 (nearest tube: Bond Street). Bring candles. 
Organised by Cuba Solidarity Campaign: www.cuba-solidarity.org.uk. 

No to imperialist war, no to theocracy 

Wednesday October 8, 7pm: Public meeting, Kings College, Strand 
campus, London. With Behrooz Karimizadeh and Kaveh Abbasian 
(Students for Freedom and Equality in Iran), recently fled from Iran; 
Torab Saleth (Hands Off the People of Iran). 

Organised by Hopi: www.hopoi.org 

Public Services Not Private Profit 

Manchester: Thursday October 9, 7pm, Mechanics Institute, 103 
Princess Street, Ml. With Brian Caton (POA), Bill Greenshields (NUT), 
Tony Keams (CWU), Jenny Lennox (NUJ), Karen Reissmann, Mark 
Serwotka (PCS). 

Bolton: Thursday October 16, 7pm, Friends Meeting House, 50 
Silverwell Street. Speakers to be announced. 
www.publicnotprivate.org.uk. 

Stop the War Coalition 

Balham: Sunday October 12, 7.30pm: Film screening, Rageh Omaar’s 
Welcome to Tehran - a journey , The Bedford, 77 Bedford Hill, Balham, 
London SW12.. Followed by Q&A with Elahe Rostami, Golriz Kohali, 
Chris Nineham. www.wandsworth-stopwar.org.uk. 

Norwich: Thursday October 23, 7pm, Friends Meeting House, Upper 
Goat Lane, NR2. With Jonathan Neale and Carol Turner, 
www. norwichstop war. org .uk. 

How bad will the crisis get? 

Thursday October 16, 7pm: Public meeting, Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion 
Square, London WC1 (nearest tube: Holborn). Speakers include 
Jeremy Corbyn MP, Charlie Kimber. Hosted by People Before Profit 
Charter: http://peoplebeforeprofit.wordpress.com. 

Stand up for your rights 

Saturday October 18, 2pm to 8.30pm: Festival, drawing on the great 
struggles of the past. Waterloo Action Centre, 14 Bayliss road, 

London SE1. Sketches, music, debate, exhibition. Speakers include 
John McDonnell MP, Paul Feldman and Bill Bowring. Tickets £10 and 
£5. Organised by A World to Win: www.aworldtowin.net/about/ 
standup.html. 

Palestine aloud 

Tuesday October 22, 7.30pm: Cultural celebration in support of 
Palestine, Cadogan Hall, 5 Sloane Terrace, London SW1. Performers 
include John Williams, The Choir of London. Speakers include Victoria 
Brittain, Corin Redgrave. Tickets from £20. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 020 7700 6192; 
info @p ale stinec amp aign. org. 

Class, climate change and dean coal 

Saturday November 1, 11.30am to 5.30pm: Conference, upstairs 
lounge, Bridge Hotel, Castle Garth, Newcastle Upon Tyne. Speakers 
include Chris Kitchen Ian Lavery, Davie Guy, Davie Hopper (NUM), 
Bob Crow (RMT), Arthur Scargill, David Douglass (IWW). Followed 
by social (7.30pm) with live bands. 

Organised by IWW Tyne and Wear in conjunction with NUM. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 
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From boom to war? 

Massive state intervention will produce intensified inter-imperialist rivalry, writes Mike Macnair. The system 
of crises can only be superseded through the international struggle for communism 



New York stock exchange: breakdown of money coordination 


T he credit crunch took a new turn this week. 
The US House of Representatives rejected 
the revised version of the US treasury plan 
to bail out Wall Street, leading to a 7% fall on 
the stock exchange overnight. Meanwhile, 
several banks were nationalised to save them 
from collapse - Bradford & Bingley in the UK, 
Glitnir in Iceland and Fortis in Belgium. And there 
was a run last week on the Hong Kong-based 
Bank of East Asia. Central banks and treasuries 
are pumping enormous amounts of money into 
the system to keep it afloat. 

“Staring into the abyss” has become a cliche 
of the financial pages. What it means is that there 
is a real risk that without state intervention most 
of the banking and credit system will collapse, 
leading to vast numbers of workplaces shutting, 
most people losing any money they have in bank 
accounts and not getting paid at the end of the 
week. Something like this happened in Argentina 
in 2001 and a milder version happened in the US 
in 1929-30. 

This sort of crisis is no longer quite 
unthinkable. But the capitalist states will do all 
they can to avert it: even if that means 
nationalisation of the whole banking sector, 
shutting down the financial markets, and/or a 
presidential or military coup in the US against 
the Congress and Supreme Court to override 
political resistance. We are not - quite - at that 
point in the game, and it seems overwhelmingly 
likely that whatever bail-outs are needed to avoid 
it will be agreed before we get to it. 

Meanwhile, it is now clear that - contrary to 
the recent arguments of Permanent Revolution , 
still last week defended by Bill Jefferies 1 - this 
financial crisis will not be shrugged off by the 
‘real economy’. Ireland and New Zealand are 
already in technical recession (six months of zero 
growth or declining output). Zero growth in the 
UK in the second quarter (April-June) is 
confirmed in the most recent revision of the 
figures. Third quarter (July-September) figures 
are likely to be worse. Japan is in a similar 
situation: output declined in the second quarter 
and is expected to do so again in the third. 2 
Relatively optimistic economic commentators 
are now predicting a recession stretching into 
2010. Influential ‘decoupling’ claims - that a crisis 
in the US would not hit the Asian economies - 
are characterised as a ‘myth’ by the Asia 
Development Bank. 3 

Amidst the extreme uncertainty, the ‘blame 
game’ has begun. Is the problem greedy bankers 
and speculators (as George Galloway, among 
others, says 4 )? Insufficient or defective regulation 
of the financial industry? Neoliberalism in 
general, as Will Hutton and those like him 5 
argue? Globalisation? - and so on. 

The blame game is intimately related to the 
question of what should be done. Is there a way 
out of the crisis? What alternative could avoid 
the extraordinary phenomenon of the bursting 
of a financial bubble carrying with it severe 
consequences for the ‘real economy’: that is, for 
ordinary people’s livelihoods? 

In fact, financial crises triggering recessions 
are normal for capitalism, and no amount of 
regulation or moralising about greedy bankers 
will get rid of them. The ‘mild’ cycles of the 1950s 
and 60s resulted from the acute military-political- 
economic crisis of 1939-45, together with the 
major concessions to labour which capital made 
after 1945. A ‘reformist’ turn to statist and 
nationalist solutions now is likely to shift the 
internal contradictions of capital towards 
international contradictions between capitalist 
states, and lead us towards a new global war. 

The only way to escape from the boom-bust 
cycle is to get beyond capitalism. But to do so 
requires that the working class lays collective 
hands on the physical means of production 
worldwide and begins democratic decision¬ 
making about how they should be used, based 
on accounting primarily in terms of physical 
goods and services rather than of the money 
form. This, in turn, requires the overthrow of the 
international capitalist state system. 

At present the organised workers’ movement 


is too weak, both organisationally and politically, 
to challenge for power. In the meantime we 
face the task of rebuilding the most basic 
forms of workers’ organisation for self-defence 
against the consequences of recession, after 
these forms have been allowed to decay under 
the ascendancy of the bureaucratic and 
nationalist left. 

The rest of this article is a simplified (maybe 
oversimplified) attempt to explain those parts of 
basic Marxist ideas which support these 
conclusions. 

Money 

The ‘real economy’ consists of six and a half 
billion people around the world engaged in a 
wide variety of productive activities and 
providing services to others and/or in 
consuming the output of these activities. At the 
margins of the capitalist economy, around two 
and a half billion are subsistence peasants: most 
of the rest are fully integrated, directly or 
indirectly, in capitalist market society. 

Beyond isolated hunter-gatherer life and 
subsistence agriculture, the world is dominated 
by an extended and complex material division 
of labour . 6 Except the very poorest peasants, 
and the most isolated indigenous populations, 
no-one is outside the global division of labour. 
For example, even the simplest iron and steel 
tools made by local smiths involve supply from 
the outside iron industry which is - in the 
modem world - structured by states and markets. 

The division of labour implies the need for 
mechanisms to coordinate people’s different 
activities. These activities only when combined 
produce a livable result. For a very simple 
example, if too much human labour time was 
spent building monuments (whether pyramids 
or office blocks) and not enough growing food, 
the builders would starve. 

At the very deep roots of capitalist society is 
the fact that this coordination is accomplished - 
imperfectly - through the money mechanism. I 
do not grow my own food, weave my own 
clothes, etc: I work for a money wage (salary) 
and buy the goods I need. 

The underlying principle of money is that 
participants in the market exchange equal 
quantities of (average, socially necessary) 
labour time. Without this principle, the aggregate 
price of food - for example - could fall below its 
aggregate cost of production, so that the farmers 
stop producing more than they need for 
themselves and the rest of us starve. This 
principle could provide immediate feedback on 
prices in a low-surplus economy. But in a 
complex economy it is highly mediated: money 
prices diverge extensively from labour values, 
and this divergence only reappears as a problem 
in the form of the boom-bust cycle. 

In order for money to work as a means of 


coordinating all our different activities under the 
division of labour, it has to be a means of 
exchange; and this implies that it has to be not 
merely a measure of value but also a store of 
value. If wages ceased to be worth anything 
between the date at which the worker was paid 
and the date at which he or she needed to use 
the money to buy things, the economy would 
again be dislocated: this is what happens in 
hyper-inflation, as in Zimbabwe recently. In order 
to function as a store of value, money has to be 
limited in quantity. 

It should already be apparent that crises in 
the monetary system will inherently have 
effects in the ‘real economy’. Money is the 
means by which the diverse productive 
activities in the ‘real economy’ are coordinated: 
if the money mechanism for some reason breaks 
down, so will the coordination, leading to 
problems in the ‘real economy’. 

Savings and credit 

The fact that money functions as a store of 
value has longer-term implications. Societies as 
collectives - even if they are divided into classes 
- need to save material goods against the risks 
of harvest failure, epidemic disease or other 
disasters. In societies with private property 
regimes, individuals need to make provision for 
illness, old age and so on. People who work for 
themselves (including peasants) need to save 
for the replacement of worn-out or superseded 
tools, machines and buildings; and so, on a 
much larger scale, do capitalist firms. 

In pre-capitalist societies a large part of social 
saving is collective saving through payments 
to religious institutions which are expected to 
help the poor, including the aged poor. An aspect 
of private saving is maximising the number of 
children: a cost to the family while they are 
young, the children can be expected to be a 
support to the aged parents later. 

As long as the society is producing a sufficient 
material surplus over immediate consumption 
needs, saving can take the form of money put 
aside: the saved money is a saved claim on the 
society’s total stocks of goods. But now two 
other factors come into play. First, we have 
already seen that money has to be scarce. 
Money which is saved is therefore in principle 
out of circulation, increasing the scarcity of 
money. The second is that, since saving is long¬ 
term, gradual inflation as well as hyper¬ 
inflation tends to erode its value - making 
saving self-defeating. 

Both factors tend to produce lending money 
out for a rent - interest - or otherwise investing 
it indirectly (shares, etc) in operations which will 
yield a future return. Moneylending and 
investment allow people and firms to borrow 
money in the expectation that their future 
productive activity will yield a return higher than 


the rate of interest. For savers, lending their 
money out offers protection against inflation as 
well as absolute gains. 

They also offer a means of mitigating the 
‘excess’ scarcity of money caused by savings. 
The money saved is lent out, thereby putting it 
back into circulation. The total quantity of cash 
money has been in effect multiplied in the 
process. But this, of course, produces inflation 
- if, in itself, only fairly gradual inflation - because 
the supply of money has been increased. 

Credit may and does substitute for cash 
money. A promise to pay from a credit-worthy 
person can be used as if it were cash to make 
payments (provided the benefit of the promise 
is assignable or negotiable: ie, transferable). In 
reality, most cash is credit money. In the recent 
past, we do not use gold and silver coins, but 
promises to pay by the Bank of England or some 
other bank or government (banknotes) and 
token coins intended to have a higher face value 
than their metal content. 7 In using these 
instruments we are giving credit to the state 
which stands behind the issuer. Equally, in bank 
current accounts we lend money to the bank and 
use it to buy goods in shops, etc, with plastic: 
now the vendor is giving credit to his own and/ 
or the card-issuing bank. 

Credit and credit money, therefore, are 
omnipresent within capitalist societies. They are 
in modern times practically much more 
important than commodity money (gold and 
silver), though crises tend to cause spikes in 
gold prices (as has been happening recently). 

Savings, credit and 
boom-bust 

The business cycle takes approximately the 
following form. At the bottom of the cycle, a 
large part of savings has been either lost in 
falling markets and bankruptcies, or withdrawn 
from credit circulation into hoards of cash and 
primary commodities (especially precious 
metals). The resulting shortage of money and 
credit dislocates production: factories, etc, lie 
idle, while there is high unemployment. 

This condition both pushes and pulls savings 
back into credit circulation. It pushes them 
because declining economic activity reduces 
primary raw commodity prices, although this 
takes place after the primary losses in credit and 
stock markets. 

It pulls them because the effect of the falling 
markets and bankruptcies is to reduce the total 
money capital which is expected to share in total 
profits, thus enabling the profits of the surviving 
individual firms to rise. In addition, the survivors 
can buy up bankrupt assets at below their cost 
of production, and unemployment has the effect 
of weakening the market position of labour, thus 
reducing wages and worsening working 
conditions: both raise absolute profitability. 

The result is that it becomes more beneficial 
to invest in productive industry and agriculture 
than to hoard primary commodities and cash. 

The result is a revival of economic activity, 
initially bringing idle plant and labour back into 
production. This in turn increases aggregate 
demand, leading to a rise in anticipated profits, 
leading to a rise in investment, and so on: the 
classic capitalist ‘virtuous circle’ of recovery 
and boom periods. Credit money increases 
with economic activity, increasing the total 
money supply. 

From the point of view of the saver-lender, this 
development involves inflation, if only capital 
asset price inflation. Savings must therefore 
pursue the most profitable investments, or at 
least investments which are projected to be at 
or above average profitability, in order to 
maintain their value. The result is that credit is 
made most extensively available to the most 
profitable firms and sectors. These sectors 
expand rapidly, pulling the rest of the economy 
behind them. 

But competition also increases - more credit 
means expansion of the existing firms and 
new entrants to the industry. And at or a bit 
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before mid-cycle the labour market begins to 
tighten and wages have to increase, whether 
in response to trade union action or only in 
order to retain the workforce as against 
capitalist competitors. Hence, there is a shift 
towards investment in labour-saving 
machinery, which gives the first firm to invest 
in it a commercial edge. 

However, as the new technology is 
generalised across the industry, it leads to falling 
profits in the industry as a whole. This is the 
reassertion of the fact that money values are 
ultimately expressions of labour time: replacing 
workers by machines therefore temporarily 
raises profitability for the individual firm, but, as 
it becomes generalised, reduces value added in 
the industry or sector. 

Towards the end of the boom period, 
underlying real profit rates of individual 
industries in most directly productive activities 
are in decline: but total profits and hence savings 
are continuing to increase, as aggregate 
economic activity continues to increase. Savings 
must now shift into forms of financial speculation, 
which allow higher profits than productive 
investments. The alternative is to allow the value 
of savings to be eroded by inflation. 

But the result is unavoidably to turn the 
financial markets into a ‘reverse pyramid’ or 
generalised Ponzi scheme. The reason is that 
the actual material surplus is generated in 
productive activities: money does not breed on 
its own. The financial operations merely 
redistribute this surplus and create an asset price 
inflation. At some point a collapse, substantially 
devaluing money savings, is inevitable. When 
the collapse is triggered, savers’ money flies 
from credit activities into hoards of cash and 
primary commodities, and the shortage of credit 
dislocates the ‘real economy’, taking us back to 
our starting point. 

Now it is clear that the class of capitalists 
skims off a significant element of the total social 
surplus product for personal consumption and 
self-aggrandisement. It is also true that 
speculators and wide boys at the margin of 
criminality do well out of the financial system. 
This margin between proper conduct and crime 
is hard to pin down. This is because - for example 
- if we take away the rules of positive law that 
protect them, the high salaries of managers, 
bankers, etc are functionally equivalent to a 
shop manager skimming the till, which is 
generally recognised to be theft. 

But in reality this capitalist thieving is marginal 
to the outcome. The underlying reason for cycles 
is the fact that everyone is taking individual 
decisions about productive activity, saving and 
lending, on the basis of predicted money 
outcomes - they are predicted by projecting 
forward recent or present trends. Thus for each 
individual or firm it is the most rational choice to 
invest in productive activity at the bottom of the 
downswing of the cycle; to invest in the most 
profitable industries or sectors in the upswing; 
to replace labour by machinery in mid-cycle; to 
move savings into the financial sector in the late 
boom phase; and to sell up as quickly as 
possible, refuse to lend and move into primary 
commodities in the crash phase. 

Hence, even if we capped City salaries down 
to a ‘fair’ level and imposed punitive taxes on 
speculative gains (which is actually impossible 
under the current global political-legal regime), 
as long as we continued to organise our 
productive activities through private property 
decisions coordinated by markets, money and 
credit, the business cycle would reassert itself. 
Blaming the City spivs for their gains from 
speculation is understandable, but wholly futile. 
We can properly blame the capitalists both for 
thieving from the collective product and for 
holding onto the continued existence of 
capitalism , from which they gain by skimming 
the collective till. But blaming them for running 
capitalism badly , leading to crisis, is to tackle the 
superficial symptoms, while leaving the 
underlying disease untouched. 

Nationalisation 

What is going on at the moment is that the 
capitalist nation-states are bailing out the 
financial institutions and markets, in the hope 
of avoiding an actual meltdown of the banking 
system. There is a lot of media talk at the moment 
about this being the ‘return of socialism’. The 
Times offered a cartoon of a Soviet-style poster: 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Bush (September 30). 
In this context nostalgia for the 1950s and 1960s 
and the idea of the ‘European model’ (ie, old- 
style social democracy) has reasserted itself, as 
in Will Hutton (cited above). From the far left 
comes talk of ‘socialism for the bankers’ or 


‘socialising the losses’ - with the implication that 
it would be better if the gains of the financial 
markets, too, were ‘socialised’. 

There is nothing new about large-scale 
state bail-outs in financial crashes. A state bail¬ 
out was, in substance, what happened after 
the collapse of the South Sea bubble (1720). 
The House of Commons commented in 1721 
that “... the discontents of people daily 
increasing, and the uncertain and doubtful 
events which threatened very great and 
valuable properties, creating such infinite 
anxieties and dissatisfactions, as had a most 
fatal and general influence upon all publick 
and private credit, the interposition of 
parliament became unavoidable ...” 8 

The capitalist state functions in certain 
respects as a very large firm. Capitalist 
states are constituted as perpetual debtors 
by the organisation of state finance. They 
are exceptionally reliable debtors, both because 
they cannot simply shut down, and because 
they are possessed of a highly predictable 
income stream in the form of taxation. It is 
therefore commonly easy for capitalist states to 
borrow money in order to bail out individual 
firms, whether or not by nationalising them. 

Nationalisation - national-statisation - of parts 
of the economy is, on the one hand, an endemic 
feature of the modem economy. On the other, 
what has been done so far in response to the 
present financial crisis is extremely limited in spite 
of the very large numbers. It is endemic because 
significant elements of infrastructure (like roads, 
rails, etc) and military-strategically important 
parts of the economy (like arms manufacture, 
education and agriculture) cannot be run at a 
profit within the territory of the individual 
nation-state ; if they disappeared from this 
territory that would weaken the individual state 
as a military power; and they therefore require 
state subsidy. 

On the other hand, the nation-states are not 
yet intervening on a large scale to protect 
national productive industries, beyond the 
existing subsidies. That may change if Ford and 
GM are bailed out, or if any of the leading 
capitalist states are driven by the crisis to break 
with the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade the World Trade Organisation (Gatt II- 
WTO) and introduce directive planning 
measures and more generalised regulation and 
protective tariffs. 

The problem with nationalisation and what 
goes with it - planning in a single country, 
protective tariffs or state monopoly of foreign 
trade and so on - is that the material division of 
labour is international in scope. The UK, for 
example, both imports and exports a wide range 
of primary commodities and manufactured 
products; overall, running a substantial deficit 
in ‘visible’ trade, which is paid for by the 
earnings of the financial sector. 9 Analogous 
forms of specialised integration in the world 
economy affect both the imperialist and the 
colonial countries. 

The fact that the material division of labour 
is international also implies that money and 
the credit system have to be international: it 
is necessary to be able to make payments and 
transfer money across borders. A real autarkic 
policy, like that of the USSR, undermines the 
‘real economy’. 

Capitalism is a global order, not one which can 
exist purely within single nation-states as closed 
economies. The nation-state is a firm because it 
stands not above, but within, this global order. 
Even Britain before 1914 or the US since 1945, 
which have /zaZ/Hunctioned as world-states, 
have remained on the other side merely top dogs 
among a group of competing state-firms. 

Nationalisation, then, merely has the effect 
of shifting more from private firms into the 
state-firm. But if this project is carried through 
on any large scale in the productive economy, 
the state-firm must intervene beyond the initial 
bail-out to secure the solvency of ‘its’ 
businesses. There is no point in bailing out 
Ford and GM, only for them to go bust under 
state ownership or state backing because of 
competition from Japanese car makers. 

By intervening, the state is using its coercive 
capacity (which is the basis of its ability to tax, 
and so to borrow in order to intervene) to 
support a particular industry. The state then must 
continue to intervene, using its coercive 
capacity to support ‘its’ businesses relative to 
competitors supported by other states. This 
implies forms of protectionist tariffs, and state 
backing for both securing markets (by creating 
imperial or semi-imperial free trade zones) and 
supplies of raw materials. State intervention as 
a response to crisis thus necessarily implies the 


transfer of capitalist competition into 
competition between states, more or less overt 
imperialism, and a drift towards war. 

Cold war world 

This dynamic did not occur in the cold 
war period; and the nostalgias for social 
democracy and Stalinism which have recently 
resurfaced are, at the end of the day, nostalgia 
for the cold war. 

Why not? There are two elements to an 
answer. The first is the sheer level of destruction 
of productive forces and of capital values in 
1914-18 and 1939-45. Like a very serious crash, 
the world wars radically reduced the 
population of capitals which have to live off 
productive industry - in particular, massively 
reducing the claims to tribute of the British 
imperial parasite. This allowed space for a very 
extensive capitalist redevelopment once the 
world had restabilised after 1948, reducing the 
pressure of competition. 

The second is that in order to win the war 
Britain and - particularly - the US built up the 
productive and military power of the USSR; 
while experience of the 1930s and the war itself 
led to very broad mass hostility to capitalism. 
As a result, in spite of the long-run strategic 
weakness of the bureaucratic ‘socialist’ regime 
in the USSR, there was a very real immediate 
threat to the survival of capitalism. The US 
capitalist state, which emerged from the war as 
the world hegemon, dealt with this threat by 
‘containment’: a system of concessions to the 
working class and the other subordinate classes, 
which also involved systematic concessions to 
- much weakened - imperialist rivals of the US. 
At the heart of the new system was managed 
trade under Gatt I and managed global monetary 
relations under Bretton Woods: US acceptance 
that there would be a certain level of 
protectionism against both US products and US 
finance capitalist operations. 

The business cycle did not disappear in 
the cold war period. 10 But it tended to 
assume the form of what was called in Britain 
‘stop-go’: the state intervened using a wide 
range of regulatory measures to prevent 
both booms running away and downturns 
becoming acute crises. 

By the late 1960s-early 70s it had become 
clear that the cold war regime was itself a threat 
to capitalism: it made the working class too 
strong. US imperialism now turned to the policy 
of ‘rollback’ - directed not only against the 
USSR, but also against the concessions made 
in the late 1940s-50s both to the working class 
and to other capitalist states. ‘Rollback’ 
triumphed with the fall of the USSR and most 
of its satellites in 1989-91. 

Without the USSR and the threat of the 
workers’ movement, there is no reason for the 
US to continue concessions to rival capitals. 
The ‘Washington consensus’ of the 1990s, 
Gatt II-WTO, the Trade-Related Aspects of 
Intellectual Property Rights agreement (Trips) 
and so on all represent US imperialism cashing 
its continuing military dominance to extort 
tribute in both capital and revenue from other 
states. Under these conditions, nationalisation 
will either simply fail - or force the creation of 
alliance systems and rearmament against the 
US, and a logic which leads towards world war. 

The alternative 

The boom-bust cycle is not produced by the 
malignity of individual capitalists, but by the 
fact that the relations between our different 
productive and consumption activities are 
mediated by private property and private 
decisions through the money and savings-credit 
mechanism. The attempt to use the nation- state 
to overcome this problem runs up against the 
fact that both the material division of labour and 
the money and savings-credit mechanism are 
global. It thus leads either to defeat (USSR, etc) 
or to imperialism and inter-imperialist war. 

The alternative is to break with capitalism 
altogether and carry out social decision-making 
about production and consumption activities 
collectively and transparently. To do so is to 
abandon both private property and the money 
system. It is to appropriate the means of 
production collectively: communism. 

Precisely because the division of labour is 
international, even this is only possible through 
coordinated international action. The most 
basic decisions have to be the common 
decisions of the world’s billions, even if many 
decisions can, in practice, be local in character. 

To say that our strategic goal is to abandon 
private property and decision-making and the 
money system in favour of collective decision¬ 


making means that we have to accept that the 
largest individual interest anyone can have 
in any productive activity is - to receive a 
living income, and to have the right of 
political participation in collective decision¬ 
making. It is thus to proletarianise the whole 
of global society. 

It is for this reason that it is only the working 
class as a class that can possibly lead the way 
to communism. Communism is precisely the 
denial of the property claims, not only of 
capitalists, but also of family farmers/peasants, 
petty traders and so on, and of intellectuals, 
managers, bureaucrat-officials and professional 
politicians in their personal careers and their 
control of information. 

An instant transformation from capitalism to 
communism is therefore impossible. What is in 
question is in the first place the collective 
appropriation of those means of production 
which capital has already socialised in its own 
way , by making them corporate property: 
factories, ships, mines, commercial farms, patents 
and copyrights, and so on. 

Collective appropriation is something rather 
different from nationalisation. Nationalisation 
is the appropriation of property by the state. 
This can only be a collective appropriation, 
first, in a world state, because national 
appropriation is appropriation by part only of 
the associated producers - those within the 
nation-state. Second, it can only be collective 
appropriation if the state is subordinated to the 
working class by the immediate expropriation 
of the rights of privacy/control of information, 
career continuity, powers of patronage (top- 
down appointments, etc) and so on, of the 
elected officials and representatives. 

Where we are now 

We are not living on the eve of the overthrow of 
the international capitalist state system by the 
working class, opening the way to the collective 
appropriation of the major means of production 
and an end to the logic of boom-bust and war. 
Even if the current capitalist juggling act fails and 
the economy is cast into the abyss, the working 
class will not be presently ready to take power. 

The reason is that the working class learns 
to be able to take power through organising 
itself It was through a prolonged prior period 
of growth of workers’ organisations under 
capitalism that the question of workers’ power 
was posed in 1916-21 and 1943-48. Since 1948, 
however, the domination of the workers’ 
organisations by the class-collaborationist 
bureaucracy has led to these organisations 
being undermined and weakened, both 
organisationally and politically. The workers’ 
organisations which do exist expect to use the 
capitalist state as a crutch, not to organise 
themselves at the base. Even a small left group 
like the Socialist Workers Party contributes 
not to organising a mass class movement, 
but to organising it through the SWP’s 
bureaucratic centralism. 

This crisis does not immediately pose the 
question of power. It is part of the gradual return 
to capitalist normality - albeit still within the 
framework of declining capitalism - after the 
exceptional conditions of 1948-91. Conditions 
like 1948-91 will not return: even the overthrow 
of the US in a new world war would not recreate 
the ‘Soviet bloc’. 

But the crisis does mean that the working 
class needs to organise itself for defensive 
struggles under capitalism. That means 
primarily organising at the base, in trade unions, 
cooperatives, etc, and an independent workers’ 
political party which breaks with the dictatorship 
of the labour bureaucracy, its constitutionalism, 
class-collaborationism and nationalism: a 
Communist Party • 
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The poverty of greed 

The right’s criticisms of ‘greedy spivs’ are a cynical cover to maintain the system of capitalism, reckons James 
Turley. So why do they find an echo on the left? 



George Bush: no choice 


T he world’s financial markets 
were thrown into turmoil by 
the House of Representatives’ 
unexpected rejection of the George 
Bush-Hank Paulson $700 billion bail¬ 
out plan. As I write, frantic 
negotiations continue. Most 
commentators agree a deal will be 
done. The rescue plan will be enacted. 
Whether that saves US and global 
capital from a major recession is, 
though, another matter entirely. 

Both the US bourgeois parties 
blamed each other for the failure on 
September 29, but the mathematics 
clearly shows that the heart of the 
rebellion lies in the Republican camp. 
One hundred and thirty-three 
Republicans voted against the Bush- 
Paulson plan. Together with a smaller 
but significant chunk of the 
Democrats - there were 95 of them - 
they sunk the package by a 23-vote 


margin. 

Republicans feel betrayed and 
bewildered. Ever since Newt 
Gingrich’s ‘Republican revolution’ of 
1994 their party has preached the 
virtues of free-market capitalism and 
crusaded against big government 
(read welfare provision). Now, 
seemingly at a stroke, their own 
president has turned 180 degrees and 
nationalised the insurance giant AIG, 
along with the dominant mortgage 
lenders, Fanny Mae and Freddy Mac. 
On top of that, Bush insists there is 
no choice. Historically unprecedented 
sums must be provided by hard- 
pressed taxpayers in order to save 
Wall Street. 

No wonder Jim Bunning, hard-right 
Republican senator from Kentucky, 
warns against what he calls “financial 
socialism”. Other Republicans 
seethed that the package was un- 


American and insisted that thieving 
bankers should not be bailed out. 
There are also angry constituents 
to placate. Ted Poe, Texas 
representative, put himself forward as 
their pugnacious spokesperson: 
“New York City fat cats expect Joe 
Sixpack to buck up and pay for all of 
this nonsense ... Reward people for 
being irresponsible and expect 
responsible people to pay for the sins 
of the financial industry? I don’t think 
so.” 1 

Greed on the right 

This echoes a traditional theme on the 
right, and in nationalist discourse 
more commonly - greedy bankers. The 
economic crisis is the result of 
bankers, their incomprehensible 
‘instruments’, derivatives of 
derivatives and their never satisfied 
lust for more and more profits, no 
matter what the dire consequences. 
Last century Adolph Hitler ranted in 
Mein Kampf (1926) against the anti¬ 
national evils of finance capital - which 
he insisted was dominated by 
parasitic, cosmopolitan, Jewish forces. 
The honest German Volk should rid 
themselves of these spongers. 

We have seen tentative versions of 
this sort of approach coming from 
John McCain and Barack Obama, the 
American presidential hopefuls; 
figures in the Tory Party; the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Rowan 
Williams, whose views were filtered 
through a citation of Marx; 2 and even 
Bank of England boss Mervyn King, 
whose doctrine of ‘moral hazard’, 
however quickly abandoned, saw him 
flirting with the ‘irresponsible greed of 
bankers’ critique. 

The tactic is an obvious enough 
one. Sections of the bourgeois 
establishment have turned to populist 
rhetoric, whose criticisms of the aloof 
banking elite actually mask an 
underlying solidarity with the system 
of capital. A system which drives all 


its personifications - industrialists and 
retailers, as well as bankers - to the 
endless pursuit of profit. If they 
choose to opt out of that at some 
moment, or simply stumble and fall, 
takeover and/or bankruptcy surely 
follows. All that marks out finance 
capital - eg, Wall Street and the City 
of London - from Main Street 
industrial and retail capitalism is its 
incredible short-termism and extreme 
vulnerability to sudden moments of 
panic. 

As populism goes, what we have on 
offer from the establishment is, of 
course, remarkably timid - only the 
esteemed archbishop has really 
weighed in with any politics , which 
is a stark contrast to similar sentiments 
during the great depression, which 
resulted in Franklin Roosevelt’s ‘new 
deal’ and the big-spend solutions of 
Maynard Keynes (leave aside 
Mussolini’s Italy, Nazi Germany and 
the mass fascist movements). 

John McCain is an instructive case. 
Caught on the hop by ‘black Monday’ 
(September 15), with the collapse of 
Lehman Brothers and chaos on Wall 
Street, McCain’s first reaction was to 
declare that “the fundamentals of our 
economy are strong”. After this 
received the derisory reaction it 
deserved in the press and media, he 


decided that by “fundamentals” he 
meant the American workers, and that 
“the excess, the greed and the 
corruption of Wall Street have caused 
us to have a situation which is going 
to affect every American”. 3 

Still, this dramatic volte face has not 
stopped McCain visibly involving 
himself in this $700 billion ‘Joe 
Sixpack’-mugging bill, which he 
enthusiastically supported and over 
which he attempted to broker a deal. 
To add to the confusion, he has 
committed himself to unspecified 
tightening of financial regulations, 
despite his much boasted history of 
opposition to state regulations and 
controls and an apprenticeship served 
under the hard-line cold warrior and 
fiscal conservative, Barry Goldwater. 

Not surprisingly, the last week in 
particular saw a series of disasters for 
the McCain camp, with Sarah Palin’s 
increasingly eccentric profile 
compounding the rather farcical 
showing on the economy outlined 
above. In Britain too, the Tories have 
been caught off guard, as the crisis 
plumbed new depths. Brown seized 
back three percentage points in the 
polls, citing his drip-feed of bail-outs 
and use of ‘shotgun weddings’ - as in 
the case of Lloyds TSB’s buyout of 
HBOS - as evidence of his cool and 
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World without prisons 



Kaveh Abbasian (left) and Behrooz Karimizadeh, with Ben Lewis (centre) 


A well attended press conference 
in central London on September 
29 saw two student activists from 
the Equality and Freedom Seeking 
Students in Iran describe their experi¬ 
ences at the hands of the theocratic 
regime. This was the first public 
appearance of Behrooz Karimizadeh 
and Kaveh Abbasian outside Iran 
and followed months of persecution 
and imprisonment. 

The meeting was chaired by 
Ben Lewis of Hands Off the People 
of Iran, at the students’ request. They 
described the evolution of the student 


movement to the left after 
disillusionment with the ‘reformist’ 
trend within the regime. The left 
student movement revived on the 
basis of the exhaustion of the 
‘reformist’ project, as “students voted 
with their feet”, in the words of Kaveh. 

In response to a question from a 
Hopi rep in the audience, both 
students emphasised their opposition 
to any form of imperialist intervention 
in their country. This “only creates the 
conditions for the most reactionary 
of regimes to flourish”, as one of 
them put it. 


Behrooz pointed out that for a 
number of militant student activists 
from Iran who have fled the country, 
there has been no ‘safe haven’. 
Harassed and imprisoned in Iran, 
some have been incarcerated when 
they make it to ‘freedom’ in other 
countries - he highlighted the 
Turkish and UK states as principal 
offenders. 

With this in mind, comrade 
Karimizadeh concluded the press 
conference his vision - “We hope and 
work for a world without prisons.” • 

Mark Fischer 
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competent approach in the storm. 4 
Conservative Party leader David 
Cameron, noted for his soft-focus 
Toryism, has been stung into giving 
near unconditional support to 
government finance legislation, and is 
struggling to maintain the initiative on 
the economy. 5 

So why the attacks on greed from 
the right of the bourgeois 
establishment? Well, the purpose of 
rightwing political parties (in 
countries with universal suffrage) is 
to establish a link between the 
numerically weak dominant classes 
and sections of the subordinate 
classes, particularly the petty 
bourgeoisie, to the effect that the 
former are hegemonic. 

The Tory Party, for example, 
systematically exploits the worries of 
the middle class about the inexorable 
growth of government control, 
faceless bureaucracy and institutions 
such as the European Union. All 
undermine notions of personal 
autonomy and self-sufficiency. It also 
uses an array of reactionary, 
authoritarian tropes - homophobia, 
immigration hysteria and the like - to 
peel off backward layers of the working 
class. 

This alliance, in times of economic 
stability, can take on the appearance 
of something permanent. In crises 
accompanied and exacerbated by an 
incoherent working class rebellion - as 
in the ‘winter of discontent’ of 1978- 
79 - ruling-class hegemony over these 
subordinate elements can intensify. 

However, it is clear that this kind of 
alliance necessarily comes under 
strain when an economic crises 
threatens to hit as hard as the present 
one might. At this particular 
conjuncture, the middle classes face 
severe pressure through mass lay¬ 
offs in the financial sector, the drying 
up of consumer demand, increasing 
interest rates and rising inflation. The 
last thing such people want is to foot 
the bill for the huge losses incurred by 
the ‘greedy bankers’. The right has to 
play to their concerns, express their 
fears and frustrations, while at the 
same time maintaining their loyalty to 
the system. 

A difficult balancing act. Not least 
because the system as a whole does 
need a massive bail-out. Reading the 
coverage of the Congress vote is 
extraordinary - the shock jumps out 
from the pages of the press. Martin 
Wolf, writing in the FT , was 
unequivocal - “We are watching the 
disintegration of the financial 
system,” he writes. Yet, judging by its 
foolish rejection of the Paulson plan, 
“congress believes” it is time to risk 
another great depression like 1929-33 
- “the greatest catastrophe of the 20th 
century”. 6 

Greed on the left 

All of this is of food and drink to 
opportunists on the left. 

Indeed, it is impossible for seasoned 
Marxists to read Ted Poeur’s reference 
to ‘fat cats’, etc, and not think of the 
Labour left. John Cruddas, the centre- 
left Labour MP and deputy leader 
challenger, has greeted Gordon 
Brown’s nationalisations and rescues 
as a “return to the values and ethics” 
of old Labour. After all, the prime 
minister had denounced 
“irresponsible” capitalism, pledged 
himself to curb City speculators and 
promised fairness. Tony Woodley, 
joint general secretary of Unite, has 
demanded government action to that 
end and called for the 
renationalisation of gas, electricity and 
water. 

Peter Taaffe’s Socialist Party in 
England and Wales has come out with 
a similar line in last week’s issue of The 
Socialist : “Fat-cat bankers from Wall 
Street to the City of London are 
reeling from the white-knuckle ride of 
last week’s financial crisis.” Further 
down, we read that, “as ordinary 
workers struggled [in the boom years], 
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city bankers strutted around, their 
wallets bulging with huge bonuses, 
thinking themselves ‘masters of the 
universe’”. 7 

This is all basically true, of course. 
It is a permanent truth of a mode of 
production based on the exploitation 
of the workers by a small number of 
capitalists - even when and where 
living standards have broadly risen, 
the wealth gap between the rich and 
the poor has always remained huge. 
The executive bonuses in the city 
have caused recurrent minor scandals; 
and now we are faced with the 
basically obscene spectacle of the 
erstwhile bosses of bailed-out banks 
collecting multi-million severance 
packets. 

The problem with repeating this 
stuff endlessly, however, is that the 
Socialist Party is enlightening exactly 
no-one. Before the present period, 
these populist exhortations were 
at least obviously and visibly to 
the left of the major parties. Now 
their agitational rhetoric matches 
that of Texas Republicans, and is 
distinguished from the noises from 
Lambeth Palace only in that Rowan 
Williams has the requisite backbone 
to refer to Marx! 

It is no great surprise to find, both 
in the Socialist article and in a press 
statement from the SP’s sleepy front, 
the Campaign for a New Workers’ 
Party, the usual poverty of programme. 
Dave Nellist, the author of the latter, 


reckons we should use “the traditional 
language of socialism” to fight the 
“free market system” (sic, September 
29). And what does comrade Nellist 
mean by this? Just the old obsession 
with nationalisation, of course. State 
ownership equals socialism - a 
principle that has far less in common 
with Marx than his old foe, Lassalle. 

Instead of harping on about the 
greedy bankers, it is the job of Marxists 
to locate the crisis in the system. We 
must not only blame capitalism, but 
show how crisis has been successfully 
put off again and again - in part 
because of government intervention; 
in part, however, because of the role 
of social democracy and ‘official 
communism’. We must also outline a 
realistic programme of immediate 
defence together with a programme for 
the supersession of capitalism. 

Attempts to outdo the populism of 
the right will get our class nowhere • 

Notes 

1. The Financial Times September 30; http:// 
tinyurl.com/4yq7b8. The Poe quote differs 
between the print and online editions - 1 have 
taken a statement from each. 

2. “Marx long ago observed the way in which 
unbridled capitalism became a kind of mythology, 
ascribing reality, power and agency to things that 
had no life in themselves; he was right about that, 
if about little else” (The Times September 24). 

3. New York Times September 16. 

4. The Financial Times October 1. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. The Socialist September 23. 


Fighting fund 

Seiitember hiccup 


W e narrowly failed to achieve 
our £1,000 fighting fund 
target for September, despite 
having raised a tremendous £205 
in the last week. 

Our total of £925 included two 
brilliant £50 cheques from 
comrades JP and FC, as well as £40 
from comrade GS, who modestly 
made his donation using our 
online PayPal facility, without 
saying what the money was for. 
Another PayPal donor was JME, 
a comrade in France who gave us 
£10. Other contributors were DR 
(£30), SD (£25), HJ (£20) and DT 
(£10). And GD’s standing order of 
£20 can be added to the final 
September total. 

Thanks to all these generous 
comrades - but we could really do 
with a few more of our internet 
readers taking a leaf out of the book 
of GS and JME - by getting out 


their credit cards! In fact we had 
17,480 readers on our website over 
the last seven days - a fair increase 
compared to the last few weeks, 
although quite a way below our 
record of over 40,000! 

Surely there must be a good few 
dozen of those 17,480 prepared to 
help us out financially. After all, 
without the fighting fund there 
would be no Weekly Worker and, 
while we can survive the occasional 
hiccup, what we don’t raise one 
month has to be made up the next. 

So, once again, let me appeal to 
our readers, especially those 
online - let’s make October one of 
the best months yet for donations 
to our paper • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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A perfect ‘shitetonn’ 

Mark Fischer uncovers the murky world of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 



Right to 'self-defence’ or right to oppress? 


A t the meeting of the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty national committee on August 
30, long-time loyalist Duncan Morrison 
observed that a “shit-storm” had been raging 
since the group’s leading member, Sean 
Matgamna, went into print excusing a pre¬ 
emptive Israeli attack on Iran (all quotes from the 
AWL’s own minutes of the meeting unless 
otherwise stated). 

In fact, the AWL itself has been desperate to 
obscure the central issues at stake and - to 
facilitate this - has armed its members with a series 
of outrageous (and laughably flimsy) lies about 
the CPGB and Hands Off the People of Iran (see 
Weekly Worker September 25). Given this, it is 
instructive that the minutes of the August 30 
national committee meeting verify that the 
polemic this paper unleashed has been well 
directed and effective. 

It also confirms the deep unease many 
AWLers feel about the original outrageous 
Matgamna article, despite repeated calls for 
‘party patriotism’ in the face of his dark warnings 
that “our tradition” is “under attack”. (The task 
of all AWLers - whatever their views on the 
question - was to “go to war with the Weekly 
Worker ”, as Matgamna himself put it to leading 
dissident David Broder ... who promptly 
resigned.) 

Basic points 

Opening the discussion on the controversy - 
organised around a resolution from the 
organisation’s higher body, the executive 
committee - Matgamna whined a little about 
being “bullied” by the Weekly Worker But this 
should not mean that the group must accept the 
accusation “that there is no space between 
recognising ‘good reason’ for Israel to attack 
Iran and endorsing such action ... I can’t imagine 
endorsing what Israeli generals actually do.” 

“But the basic point,” he went on, “is that 
we cannot be backed into implicit endorsement 
of the Iranian government to have nuclear 
weapons. That’s my central concern ... I don’t 


want Israel to have nuclear weapons, but I don’t 
respond by saying that then Iran should have 
nuclear weapons to ‘balance’ that.” 

Since the controversy broke with the 
publication of his “discussion article’ in 
Solidarity (July 24), Matgamna has repeatedly 
attempted to deflect attention from its real “basic 
point”. To remind readers, the core of his 
argument has nothing to do with the need to 
convince his audience that he did not support 
the regime in Tehran tooling up with nukes - who 
on the face of this planet would ever develop 
the idea that the leader of the A WL would think 
this? Instead, its “basic point” was that there is 
“good reason for Israel to make a precipitive 
strike at Iranian nuclear capacity”; that this is 
inevitable, given the “lunatics” of the “clerical 
fascist regime” and their genocidal intentions 
towards Israel. That accepted, he asked, “In 
the name of what alternative would we 
condemn Israel?”. 

Matgamna has gone to great lengths to 
obscure the necessary conclusions that flow 
from this line of argument. For instance, later 
in his national committee opening he warned 
that “the question ‘in the name of what do 
we condemn?’ I regard as a sanity-saving 
question”. This is because condemnation is to 
“implicitly endorse the ‘mullah’s bomb’”. 
Nonsense, of course. So it was left to Mark 
Osbom - a man bom politically exasperated - to 
underline in vivid red the wretched reactionary 
logic of his boss’s position. 

“[Iranian] Civilian casualties?” he is reported 
as saying in one intervention. “Suppose they 
are very large. 10,000. But that is not comparable 
with Israel being obliterated. A lot of comrades 
seem to assume that the Iranian regime is pretty 
rational. They are not. They are not just the 
guardians of Iranian capital.” 

In the two preceding paragraphs of the 
minutes, Osbom gives us two telling statements. 
Yes, he wheedles that the AWL should 
“oppose” and “can’t support” an Israeli strike. 
However, he reiterates that “Israel has a right to 


defend itself from a clerical fascist regime which 
says that it wants to obliterate it”; and that, when 
the bombs start falling, “the degree and mode 
of ‘condemnation’” (we are not informed by the 
minute-taker if Osborn made ‘quote mark’ 
motions with his fingers at this point) “after the 
event depends on the details of what happens”. 

Previously, Osbom had been explicitly asked 
on the organisation’s internal list to specify what 
level of Iranian deaths he might find acceptable. 
He did not reply at that stage, but here’s what 
he appears to believe: implicitly, anything not 
numerically “comparable” to a lurid AWL- 
concocted fantasy of an Iran nuclear strike on 
Israel wiping out millions. Perhaps then the 
death of Iranian people merely in the tens of 
thousands would be acceptable and his 
‘condemnation’ would be commensurately 
restrained. (Perhaps he might tut a little, shake 
his head at the telly and resolve not to vote for 
the Israeli entry in the next Eurovision.) 

Of course, there is the inconvenient detail that 
Iran appears not to be developing nuclear 
weapons at the moment. And even if were to do 
so in the foreseeable future, there is the small 
question of the Iranian military’s capacity to 
deliver such a warhead. This paper has featured 
a Q&A on this matter with nuclear and process 
engineers, including a former International 
Atomic Energy Agency inspector. These experts 
explicitly told us that “Currently Iran is in no 
position to deliver a missile or a bomb by a land- 
to-land missile warplane equipped with a 
warhead and in fact no-one claims that it is [apart 
from the AWL, perhaps - see below, MF]. For 
that reason, claims that somehow Israel or 
Europe are threatened by an Iranian nuclear 
bomb are fictitious. Once it achieved uranium 
enrichment, Iran could deliver without 
weaponisation a large-sized nuclear bomb (a 
barge of tens of square metres) on land or in the 
Gulf. But such a large nuclear device would 
presumably be detected by US satellites and 
destroyed before reaching its destination” 
(Weekly Worker September 4). 


But little general Osbom is motivated by pro- 
Zionist apologetics, and will not let small details 
like this deflect him: “The CIA may say that the 
Iranians are nowhere near a nuclear bomb. But 
the Israeli judgement is about trying to stop the 
process before it is unstoppable.” 

This is truly shocking stuff. When reading 
this, comrades must bear in mind the AWL leaflet 
distributed outside the opening of this year’s 
Communist University (August 9) - handed out 
by a surly Mr Osbom himself. This spoke of “the 
burning, immediate question of the acquirement 
of nuclear weapons by the Iranian regime” (my 
emphasis Weekly Worker September 4,). 

By the time that leaflet morphed into the 
editorial of the following issue of Solidarity , this 
hysterical nonsense had been modified, but its 
spirit lives in the uber-warmongering of Osbom 
and the small group of uncritical loyalists around 
Matgamna. In effect, these people are giving 
political carte blanche to a murderous Israeli 
attack on Iran, before the “burning, immediate” 
danger of a nuclear-armed Tehran becomes 
“unstoppable”. 

There are trends within the organisation 
ranged against Matgamna and his supporters, 
and these revealed themselves in the NC 
discussion - at least, in an outline form 
corresponding to their general lack of political 
coherence. 

Squeamish 

Opposition on the AWL NC ranged from the 
mildly squeamish (Sacha Ismail) through to a 
harder stance based on some notion of the 
political principles involved (Janine Booth). 

Ismail was concerned primarily to plug what 
he saw as a “gap” in the argument: that is, “the 
question of whether we oppose an attack, which 
is distinct from both not endorsing and from 
condemning”. In a later contribution, he is more 
explicit when he suggests that “I don’t agree 
with automatically ‘condemning’. But we should 
oppose in advance.” 

Patrick Murphy drew this point out a little 
further, suggesting that “the word ‘oppose’ is 
cmcial. Sean’s original article says an Israeli 
attack would be a bad thing, but does not oppose 
it. It asks in the name of what should we 
condemn it, but dismisses all the reasons for 
which we might condemn it ... what’s the 
complication about just saying that we oppose 
an Israeli attack, we condemn it, etc?” 

Bruce Robinson admitted that the parallels 
with the AWL’s position on Kosova - which 
some Matgamna supporters had drawn - left 
him cold. “I had doubts at the time about what 
we said on Kosova and I think problems for that 
remain unresolved.” In addition, he put his 
finger on an important question when he 
pointedly asked - “Is Sean saying that there is 
no agency that can change the situation?” 
That is, why doesn’t his article present a general 
outline of the tasks for the working class in the 
Middle East? 

Janine Booth made the same point. In addition 
to noting the widespread scepticism about Iran’s 
nuclear weapons programme, plus the fact that 
Matgamna “does not refer to Israel’s oppression 
of the Palestinians”, she makes the simple - but 
devastating - observation that the offending 
article “addresses the question through the 
prism of what the Israeli state has the right to do 
or not to do, not the interests of the working 
class.” 

Matgamna’s subsequent argument is 
instructive and confirms that what underlines his 
steady drift to the right is a profound pessimism. 
Responding to Robinson’s direct question about 
“agency”, he interrupted to ask revealingly, “In 
what timescale?” As Robinson quite correctly 
responded, “That is not the point”. 

In various forums over the past few years, 
Matgamna has repeatedly commented that “we 
do not live in an age of revolutions” - eg, at the 
‘Alternatives to capitalism’ session at the 
AWL’s annual school, Ideas for Freedom, on 
July 13. This could be taken as a fairly 
uncontroversial - but exaggerated - observation 
about a particular period the world is in at the 
moment. However, the conclusion Matgamna 
draws is that adherence to principle is 
“fantasy”, as he put it in his reply to the NC 
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debate. He increasingly operates within the 
Realpolitik parameters dictated by 
bourgeois politics - thus his concentration on 
the tasks of the Israeli state, not the working 
class of the region. 

This feature of Matgamna’s drift was picked 
up by David Broder while he was still a member. 
In the comments box on the AWL site, he 
correctly wrote that “one among the ‘kitsch left 
reasons for criticising Israel’ Sean throws up in 
his list is of a rather different character to the 
others: ‘Because for choice we would live in a 
world where the workers of Israel, Iran, Iraq were 
united in opposition to all their rulers, and strong 
enough to get rid of them and bring to the region 
an era of socialist and democratic peace and 
understanding.’ Sean clearly thinks this is just 
utopian, and portrays this approach in a carping 
and dismissive fashion” (Posting July 28, 
www.workersliberty.org/story/2008/07/28/ 
discussion-article-what-if-israel-bombs-iran). 

Thus, Kate Ahrens was a little generous 
when she observed that the Matgamna article 
“didn’t sufficiently talk about agency to stop 
the ‘mullahs’ bomb” (or the real nuclear bombs 
in the hands of the Israeli state, we presume 
she would agree). In fact, the working class as 
genuine agency is not mentioned at all apart 
from the forlorn observation above, and that - 
ideally - Matgamna would want to see 
Ahmadinejad “sent to hell not by the Israeli 
and American armies and airforces, but by the 
Iranian working class and the oppressed 
nations in the Iranian state. We would like to 
see the Israeli ruling class go on the same trip 
as Ahmadinejad” (ibid). 

Ahrens made a more effective point by 
reminding the meeting that “when the SWP 
refused to condemn the Twin Towers attack, we 
said they should condemn it. [The Matgamna 
article] implies that we should forgive, etc an 
Israeli attack ... I can’t vote for the motion from 
the EC. There will be uproar on the left whether 
we like it or not.” 

Even more ominously, she says later: “Sean’s 
whole article is about scenario-mongering. The 
article should at least have identified scenarios 
in which we could unequivocally condemn an 
Israeli attack ... I am not part of the AWL 
tradition. I came from another tradition. I was 
persuaded by argument. But I don’t think 
anyone will be persuaded by Sean’s article.” 

Uneasy 

Those AWLers in varying degrees of opposition 
to Matgamna’s position are clearly deeply 
uneasy about where he is leading them. One form 
this takes is a perception that there is one set of 
AWL rules for Sean Matgamna, another for the 
rest of the members. 

In the past, we have warned that Matgamna 
“must be thought of as an extremely loose 
cannon in the AWL itself’, given his propensity 
to explode into print with ramshackle, breezily 
ignorant and interminably long polemics of pitiful 
quality (Weekly Worker August 30 2007). Also, 
we pointed out that he seemed to have 
unrestricted access to the paper and website for 
his ramblings (and for a portfolio of poetry that 
would make a Vogon wince). In this instance, the 
group’s misleader has made a polemical assault 
on agreed AWL policy. 

At their May conference, some 40% voted 
for a soft ‘troops out’ amendment on Iraq, 
invoking sneers from the likes of Mark 
Osborn about the AWL’s “Maoist youth”. 
Worse for Matgamna, the conference passed 
a resolution on Iran that stated: “a conflict 
between Iran and Israel would constitute war 
between two sub-imperialisms ...” It goes on 
to commit the organisation to “oppose 
military action (whether invasion or air strikes, 
bombing raids, etc) or economic sanctions 
against Iran” (Weekly Worker August 28). 

As Kate Ahrens put it, “If anyone else on the 
NC had written an article outside the parameters 
of our policy, we would have insisted that it be 
discussed on the NC before being published 
in the paper.” The same concerns about 
Matgamna’s cavalier approach prompted a 
motion for the NC from Bruce Robinson ‘On 
organisational aspects of the recent dispute’, 
appended to the August 30 minutes. 

He reminds his comrades of the relevant 
section of the AWL constitution: 

“Unless the organisation is to be allowed to 
dissolve under the stress of political differences, 
and thus be rendered incapable of acting as 
an entity, the properly established leading 
committees have to retain the right to determine 
at any given moment whether views other than 
those of the AWL, properly established, will be 
expressed in our press, and how.” 


Similarly, he quotes the section of the 
constitution which stipulates that political 
differences “should first [be raised] on the 
highest body on which [members] sit - branch, 
national committee, executive committee.” 

For the most part, Matgamna and his 
supporters have tried to deny that there 
are any substantive differences. “Kate says 
that Sean’s article was outside the parameters 
of agreed AWL policy,” says AWL veteran 
John Bloxham. “It wasn’t,” he baldly states. 
And, Cathy Nugent lamely suggests, it was 
nothing more than “an attempt to discuss 
our general policy of opposition in the light 
of concrete circumstances”. 

The patriarch himself is at pains to blur the 
differences that divide his organisation, 
disingenuously suggesting that “I wouldn’t 
want to argue about precise wordings. I wouldn’t 
have objected to people proposing different 
words beforehand ... But now we face the 
brouhaha ... My article in substance said I was 
against an Israeli attack. That is enough. We 
should not bend to the brouhaha.” 

At the same time, however, he reveals his 
reasons for wanting the original conference 
motion overturned: “Yes, the conference 
document is unclear. Israel and Iran are sub¬ 
imperialisms, but the conflict is not about that. 
Iran’s hostility to Israel [is] to do with political 
islam rather than economic competition.” 

Any suggestion that there are no differences 
of substance in the ranks of the AWL over this 
question is nonsense - even if they have so far 
only made their appearance in outline, in 
undeveloped form. Oppositionists should be 
aware that this haziness serves the purpose of 
drawing the organisation further to the right, of 
establishing the new scab line premiered by 
Matgamna as AWL orthodoxy. 

For factionalism! 

The AWL needs a bloody good bout of sharp 
factional struggle to clarify the real issues at 
stake, to set clear lines of political demarcation 
and draw out the true logic of political 
positions that at present are being hopelessly 
muddled - to the advantage of the group 
around Matgamna. 

The fate of the EC motion at the August NC 
offers a perfect example. 

An amendment from Sacha Ismail to remove 
the phrase, “we are against such an action”, from 
the text and replace it with the (mildly) tougher 
“we are against - that is, we oppose - an attack” 
was - incredibly - defeated by five votes to eight. 
For: Sacha Ismail, Lynne Moffat, Patrick Murphy, 
Bruce Robinson and Janine Booth. Against: 
Martin Thomas, Mark Osborn, Cathy Nugent, 
Tom Unterrainer, John Bloxham, Sean 
Matgamna, Duncan Morrison and Sofie 
Buckland. Kate Ahrens abstained. 

The final point of the EC resolution stated 
that “Israel has a right to exist and, therefore, the 
right to defend itself.” An amendment proposed 
by Bruce Robinson was agreed (with only Kate 
Ahrens abstaining). It simply adds the sentence, 
“This does not imply support before or after the 
event for any particular action by the Israeli 
state” - this despite the fact that Robinson, 
Lynne Moffat and Janine Booth had raised 
problems with the ‘right to defend itself’ 
formulation in the debate. Booth initially 
proposed an amendment that the phrase be 
replaced with the “right to defend its existence” 
- but eventually withdrew it. 

Robinson had suggested that the phrase is 
just confusing - “it is not clear what it means,” 
he said. This is simply not true. In the 
context of how the warmongers frame their 
arguments against Iran, let alone the 
discussions taking place at the very highest 
levels of the Israeli establishment, the meaning 
is very clear indeed. Raised in this way, at this 
time, its intention is to give the green light to a 
pre-emptive Israeli attack on Iran. Any other 
explanation is so far removed from real events 
in the Middle East as to be loopy. 

So, the final resolution was passed with just 
two abstentions - Janine Booth and Lynne 
Moffat. The comrades expressing opposition 
of varying degrees were unable to formulate 
their politics in a way that would make the 
fundamental principles involved in the 
dispute clearly visible and, thus, the motion 
unsupportable. In the end, they were drawn to 
the right and endorsed a resolution that could 
not even bring itself to use the word “oppose” 
in relation to a ‘pre-emptive’ Israeli strike on Iran, 
presumably as this would have been too much 
of a concession to the ‘kitsch left’. 

Fudge and concession are the established 
method the far right in the AWL uses to ensure 


their domination. Before this latest dispute 
totally soured inter-personal relations, CPGBers 
encountered AWLers who insisted that, of 
course , their organisation was against the 
occupation of Iraq, that the rest of the left simply 
did not understand the political subtleties that 
informed their reasoning for not raising the 
question of withdrawal in any form. So - on 
reflection, our AWLers conceded - it might be 
wiser to just adopt the ‘troops out’ slogan to get 
the rest of us off their backs. 

A number of oppositionist comrades at the 
August 30 meeting expressed such naive 
sentiments. As Patrick Murphy put it, 
“We should clear the ‘oppose’ question out of 
the way by saying that we do oppose it.” Janine 
Booth, presumably looking round the room 
with a puzzled look on her face, wondered why, 
if “everyone says they oppose [an Israeli 
attack] ... why not say it publicly?” 

Why not, indeed? 

This paper has repeatedly shown the reason 
why. The AWL’s social-imperialists around 
Matgamna - the hegemonic trend - are 
“increasingly indistinguishable from the Labour 
right, the US neo-cons and rightwing Zionism” 
- as our aggregate resolution puts it (see below). 

Thus, Matgamna and co are against the 
occupation of Iraq in the same way as Brown or 
Blair ‘oppose’ the continued presence ofUS-UK 
forces: it is a necessary evil that needs to be 
ended as soon as a ‘normal’ civil society has 
been given the space and time to emerge. The 
only distinguishing feature of the AWL’s take 
on this theme is that it specifically emphasises 
“the Iraqi labour movement” within its scenario. 
Other than that, its points of reference are 
effectively indistinguishable from mainstream 
bourgeois thought. 

Let us once again repeat the words of 
Matgamna: “We do not advocate an Israeli 
attack on Iran, nor will we endorse it or take 
political responsibility for it. But if the Israeli 
airforce attempts to stop Iran developing the 
capacity to wipe it out with a nuclear bomb, 
in the name of what alternative would we 
condemn Israel?” 

We ask AWLers - how hard would it be to 
imagine these words in the mouth of an explicitly 
bourgeois politician like Gordon Brown? With 
the caveat that Brown would be very unlikely 
to publicly announce sentiments like this for fear 
of (perfectly justified) public outrage. 

Lastly, AWLers must reject with contempt 
the leadership’s attempt to foist on them 
snarling hostility to the rest of the left. 
Transparently, this is simply a crude attempt 
to seal them off from rational political 
arguments of other organised trends in the 
workers’ movement - or rather, those to the left 
of the Matgamna group. For instance, the 
August 30 NC also passed a resolution 


originating with the EC, which - perversely - 
suggests that “we should treat David B and 
Chris F [ie, Broder and Ford, who resigned 
from the AWL and formed ‘The Commune’ - 
see http://thecommune.wordpress.com] as a 
very hostile group, and specifically one where 
hostility to the AWL is one of their main 
missions rather than incidental.” 

Frankly, this is crap - and is easily contradicted 
by skimming through the new group’s website. 
Indeed, it is not explicitly hostile enough, 
instead presenting itself as yet another 
immaculately bom sect. But by contrasting this 
hostility with the attitude adopted towards 
others who leave the sect, we get a clearer 
picture of the AWL’s real trajectory. 

Thus, Martin Thomas wrote a report on the 
AWL’s internal list on August 31 of his 
discussions with Tom Rigby - once industrial 
organiser, but now an ex-member. Thomas tells 
his comrades that, “On the Israel-Iran issue, he 
was critical of Sean’s Solidarity 3/136 article, 
calling it ‘slippery’, but (despite a long 
conversation) I couldn’t identify any actual 
political difference from the article. The 
impression I got was that he was veering 
towards a position of positive support for Israel 
analogous to the one which made him 
positively support the US in Afghanistan, but 
when I put that to him straight out, he denied 
it. In a sense all this changes nothing ... It is 
obviously in our interest to keep friendly 
relations with Tom, and get help from him when 
he is willing.” 

So Thomas recommends tolerance and 
friendliness towards an ex-member who has a 
position of positive support for the US 
occupation of Afghanistan and possibly for pre¬ 
emptive Israeli military action on Iran. But for 
those on the left - such as Broder and Ford - 
“hostility to the AWL is one of their main 
missions rather than incidental” - a palpably 
untme and pretty absurd statement. 

The fact that the AWL leadership feels 
compelled to draw such a sharp line of 
demarcation against a group as sloppy, mild- 
mannered and inoffensive as ‘The Commune’ 
underlines how fragile Matgamna feels his grip 
on the AWL is becoming, how threatened he 
feels by those inside the AWL whom he 
despicably dubs the “kitsch left”. 

His aim has been clear all along. Compact 
the AWL around his politics and create a 
wall of hatred between AWLers and the rest 
of the left - “our enemies”, as official AWL 
documents explicitly dub the rest of us. At the 
NC Janine Booth noticed that “Sean gives the 
impression that this episode has been some sort 
of character-building experience for our 
members”, when in fact it has “actually ... been 
really quite unpleasant”. 

That, of course, was the intention • 


Iran and AWL 

Motion unanimously agreed at CPGB 
aggregate (see pi 1) 


1. With the Sean Matgamna ‘discussion’ 
article excusing an Israeli strike against Iran’s 
nuclear facilities, the AWL shows where the 
logic of social-imperialism leads. 

2. The AWL is, though, deeply divided. We 
urge AWL activists to stay in and fight. We 
urge them to rebel against Matgamna and all 
social-imperialists in the leadership. We urge 
them to expel Matgamna from the AWL. 

3. The Weekly Worker has taken the lead in 
highlighting the AWL’s political trajectory. It 
has also shown that the AWL is effectively 
excusing in advance an Israeli military strike 
against Iran, which in all probability would be 
nuclear. Conventional bunker busters are 
unlikely to be able to do the job. This coverage 
has been accurate and honest. Charges from 
the AWL leadership that we have been 
peddling lies are completely unfounded. 

4. An Israeli nuclear strike on Iran’s nuclear 
facilities would have a terrible human cost. It 
would also have a whole range of negative 
political consequences. The hold of the 
theocracy in Iran - already boosted by the 
threat of war - would certainly be 
strengthened and nationalist sentiment 
bolstered. Israel could go in for another bout 
of ethnic cleansing in an attempt to establish 
a greater Israel (annexing the West Bank). 


5. There is also the possibility of a US blitz 
against Iran in order to save Tittle Israel’ from 
Iranian retaliation. 

6. When it comes to international issues, the 
AWL’s politics are increasingly indistin¬ 
guishable from the Labour right, the US neo- 
cons and rightwing Zionism. 

7. Since 2001 the UK government has 
abandoned its former policy of taking 
diplomatic distance from the Israeli state - as 
can be seen from British policy in the 2006 
war in Lebanon. In the new conditions, Israel 
is an immediate ally in a war in which the UK 
is a subordinate ally of the US, conducting 
actual military operations in the Middle East. 
Under these conditions, the line argued by 
AWL leaders on the state of Israel’s “right to 
self-defence”, including pre-emptive “self- 
defence”, amounts to British-defencism: the 
defence of the war policy of the British 
capitalist state in a current active war. It plays 
exactly the same role as social-imperialist 
defence of ‘bleeding Belgium’ and ‘plucky 
little Serbia’ played in 1914. 

8. Such politics have no legitimate place in 
the workers’ movement. We do not advocate 
bans and proscriptions. We advocate a 
political struggle to defeat and drive out 
social-imperialism • 
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Break with Zuma, 

break with ANC 

The South African Communist Party refuses to promote the independent interests of the working class. Peter 
Manson looks at the latest twists in the battle for the ANC 



Jacob Zuma: reassurances to business 


T he forced resignation of 
state president Thabo Mbeki 
has been hailed by the South 
African Communist Party as an 
important landmark for the “national 
democratic revolution”. Ironically, 
however, it has been accompanied 
by a reduction in the number of 
‘communists’ in the new government. 

Three SACP ministers closely 
associated with the neoliberal 
policies of privatisation and cuts 
under Mbeki, along with two others 
intimately linked to the state machine, 
all resigned on September 25 in 
solidarity with him. None of them have 
been re-appointed by the newly 
sworn in interim president, 
Kgalema Motlanthe. 

The five departed SACP ministers 
are: Sydney Mufamadi (provincial and 
local government minister), who had 
been responsible for implementing 
cutbacks locally; Geraldine Fraser- 
Moleketi (public service and admin¬ 
istration), who fronted the assault on 
public sector workers last year by 
threatening to sack strikers; and Alec 
Erwin (public enterprises, central in 
driving forward privatisation), whose 
SACP status has recently been 
questioned; intelligence minister 
Ronnie Kasrils, whose responsibili¬ 
ties included keeping tabs on 
undesirable ‘destabilising’ elements 
of right and left; and minister in the 
presidency Essop Pahad, a close 
confidant of Mbeki. 

Mind you, the post of state 
presidency is itself now occupied by 
a ‘communist’. Motlanthe was until 
very recently an SACP man himself 
(his membership is now said to have 
“lapsed”), and he has re-appointed 
two other ‘comrades’, Charles 
Nqakula (defence) and Jeff Radebe 
(transport). It was Nqakula, a former 
SACP national chair, who, as minister 
for safety and security, sent in state 
forces to break the huge public 
services strike last year, while Radebe 
was a former minister of privatisation 
- sorry, public enterprises. 

The ruling African National 
Congress is, of course, deeply 
divided, with senior SACP members 
appearing in both camps, as witnessed 
by last week’s resignations. There was 
even talk of SACP ex-ministers being 
involved in discussions aimed at 
forming a new, pro-Mbeki rightwing 
split from the ANC. 

Not that this division is purely and 
simply one of left versus right. True, 
on the side of Jacob Zuma, the new 
ANC leader and state president-in¬ 
waiting, is the SACP, Congress of 
South African Trade Unions (Cosatu) 
and the left-led ANC Youth League, 
but Zuma himself - despite, like 
Mbeki, being a former SACP member 
(there are rather a lot of those in high 
places) - is no working class partisan. 

True, like all ANC politicians he 
has learnt to mouth all the right 
phrases - addressing last weekend’s 
special SACP policy conference, he 
committed himself to “a national 
democratic revolution that will 
banish from our society all forms 


of discrimination, oppression and 
deprivation”. Nevertheless, he has 
made it perfectly clear in his 
reassurances to business (also 
contained in the same speech) that, 
for all the SACP’s talk of a left shift, 
things will carry on as before after 
next year’s general election and the 
subsequent expected parliamentary 
vote to appoint Zuma as president. 

The same applies to his stop-gap, 
Motlanthe, who, in his September 28 
‘address to the nation’ following his 
election by parliament, having 
uttered the usual platitudes about 
building “a society that is united, 
democratic, non-racial, non-sexist 
and prosperous”, noted that this 
was “a task for all of us - for 
government, for communities, for 
non-governmental organisations, for 
workers, for business ...” 

Motlanthe pledged: “In a turbulent 
global economy, we will remain true 
to the policies that have kept South 
Africa steady, and that have ensured 
sustained growth.” In other words, 
there will be no major policy 
departure under either the interim 
president or Zuma. In fact, for 
someone supposedly in the Zuma 
camp, Motlanthe was fulsome in his 
praise of his predecessor: “It is 
difficult to reduce into mere words 
the contribution that president 
Mbeki has made to the advancement 
of our nation. It is to him, to his 
leadership and to his vision that we 
owe so much of our achievements of 
the last decade. For all that he has 
done for South Africa, for our 
continent and for the advancement 
of the global community, we remain 
forever indebted.” 

The September 26-28 conference of 
the SACP came at a convenient time 
for the party’s general secretary, 


Blade Nzimande. 

Reconfigured alliance 

One of its tasks had been to determine 
how the SACP commitment to 
negotiate a “reconfigured alliance” 
would impact on next year’s elections. 
While the possibility of standing 
separate SACP lists had been ruled 
out at last year’s congress, there had 
been talk of the party, together with 
Cosatu, insisting on a set quota of 
places on ANC lists - perhaps as many 
as a quarter shared between the two 
organisations. 

The rank and file pressure on the 
SACP leadership to stress more 
forcefully the party’s own identity 
rather than simply that of the ANC has 
built up as a reaction to the growing 
discontent, often seething anger, of 
the South African masses at the failure 
of the ANC to deliver them from 
grinding poverty. In reality inequality 
has risen sharply since the end of 
apartheid. What is more, SACP MPs 
have, with the blessing of their party, 
accepted government posts, but often 
ended up not just supporting the 
ANC’s neoliberal, anti-working class 
drive, but actually fronting it. 

However, in the context of current 
talk about a rightwing split from the 
ANC - rebelling against the supposed 
increased influence of the left 
following the ousting of Mbeki as 
ANC leader in December 2007 - 
Nzimande could point to the folly of 
rocking the ANC boat. In the end the 
conference agreed to a vague call for 
“increased visibility of communists on 
the final lists”. It also demanded 
that “in all legislatures there should be 
a delegated contingent of elected 
representatives who, on appropriate 
occasions, speak directly for the 
SACP, so that the ANC in legislatures 


presents itself as an alliance, and so 
that working class interests are given 
an undiluted articulation”. 

Nevertheless, although this goes 
nowhere near as far as the SACP left 
had wanted, it still represents a 
loosening of the ANC-led alliance. If 
the call for a “delegated contingent 
of elected representatives” is 
accepted, for the first time SACP MPs 
would not be bound exclusively by 
the ANC whip. 

However limited this change is, it 
represents a welcome first step in the 
process that will hopefully end, 
sooner rather than later, in an SACP 
break with the ANC cross-class 
popular front. Only in this way can the 
independent interests of the working 
class be promoted. 

Of course, for genuine communists, 
participation in a capitalist 
government is totally unprincipled. 
Our representatives must not only 
give an “undiluted articulation” of 
working class interests - they must 
consistently uphold them and, as a 
corollary, consistently oppose those 
of capital. That can only mean 
steadfast opposition to an ANC 
government led by a Zuma, Motlanthe 
or Mbeki. It means communist 
elected representatives fully 
answerable to and recallable by the 
Communist Party. 

But such a class-based position is 
totally alien to the leadership. Sure, 
the SACP is against the “the 
discredited and disgruntled elements 
in the SACP” who now openly 
identify with the right. But Nzimande 
also stresses “continuity” - building 
on the “important advances” since 
1994, which have been achieved partly 
through SACP members beavering 
away inside state structures. For 
example the “last few years” (under 


Mbeki, of course) have seen the 
“halting of wholesale privatisation 
and the launching of a major state-led 
infrastructural programme”. 

While the SACP had been the most 
important force backing Zuma 
against Mbeki, it stops short of 
openly accusing the ex-president of 
upholding an anti-working class 
agenda. The most Nzimande was 
prepared to say in his conference 
speech was that Mbeki’s “personality 
flaws” (his alleged aloofness) were 
“precisely the attributes that 
monopoly capital was calling for, and 
sought to cultivate for its own ends”. 

Zuma ‘exonerated’ 

One of the most disquieting aspects 
of the SACP trajectory has been its 
wholehearted support for Jacob 
Zuma, despite the latter’s close 
connection with Shabir Shaik, his 
financial advisor, who was convicted 
on corruption charges directly linked 
to Zuma. 

Zuma himself was charged with 
corruption in 2005, but the case was 
struck off on a technicality in 2006. 
He was charged again in December 
2007 - this time, in addition to two 
counts of corruption, with money¬ 
laundering and 12 counts of fraud 
related to an infamous government 
arms deal. But three weeks ago, on 
September 12, a judge ruled that the 
decision to charge him had been 
unlawful because, firstly, the director 
of public prosecutions had not 
sought representations from Zuma 
beforehand and, secondly, a prima 
facie case could be established for 
direct political interference in the 
judicial process, involving Mbeki and 
other cabinet members. 

Typically, the SACP trumpets this 
and slates those who say that Zuma 
has not been exonerated - for the 
second time he has had the case 
against him dropped on a technicality. 
While it may be true that Zuma could 
no longer have a fair trial, that is 
totally different from implying, as the 
SACP does, that all the charges were 
trumped up in the first place. This 
conveniently ignores the fact that the 
same judge had described as “bizarre” 
the original decision of the director of 
public prosecutions, later overturned, 
not to charge Zuma, despite the 
admitted existence of a prima facie 
case of corruption against him. 

The Zuma saga is not over yet, of 
course, Both the national prosecuting 
authority and Mbeki have appealed 
against the judge’s ruling - Mbeki on 
the grounds that the interference 
allegations against him, which cost 
him the presidency, were made 
without hearing his side of the story. 

Whatever the truth about Zuma, 
communists must ask what on earth 
the SACP is doing in associating with 
a man who has clearly engaged in 
dubious business deals, irrespective 
of whether they are judged to be 
unlawful. More importantly, why 
does the SACP give uncritical support 
to a man who is tied body and soul to 
the system of capital? • 
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CPGB AGGREGATE 


Social-imperialist 
misleaders slated 



Close alliance: Israel, US imperialism and ... 


A CPGB members’ aggregate has 
unanimously condemned the 
social-imperialism of the leadership 
of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
endorsed the Weekly Worker's response 
to the ‘discussion piece’ from AWL 
patriarch Sean Matgamna, which excused 
in advance an Israeli military strike 
against Iran. 

The aggregate, held in London on 
September 27, discussed a motion - 
originally penned by John Bridge and 
incorporating an additional paragraph 
written by Mike Macnair - which had been 
adopted by the Provisional Central 
Committee. After a brief opening by Ben 
Lewis introducing the motion, a full 
discussion generated several amendments, 
which improved and clarified the text (for 
final version, see p9). 

In his article (‘What if Israel bombs Iran?’ 
Solidarity July 24), Matgamna implied that 
an attack was inevitable. But recent 
reports indicate that the US imperialists 
are denying Israel permission to strike 
against Iranian nuclear installations on the 
grounds that such an action would 
be ineffective and counterproductive. As 
comrade Macnair said, if the debate is 
about something that is not likely to 
happen in the short term, why, given the 
dramatic developments in the economy 
and other important questions, does 
the Weekly Worker , and the CPGB 
aggregate, devote so much time and 
space to an “unimportant crypto- 
Eustonite sect” and the nonsense written 
by its Zionist leader? 

Comrade Macnair’s reply was that, far 
from this debate being a diversion or a 
waste of time, as the economists of the 
British left might think, it is important to 
counter reactionary ideas. Although, as 
comrade Lewis pointed out, much of the 
Labour Party, including the Brownite 
leader of the National Union of Students, 
is to the left of the AWL on this issue, the 
kind of social-imperialism promulgated 
by the AWL is widespread in Britain. 
In comrade Macnair’s words, Sean 
Matgamna’s line, while not the most 
influential example of social-imperialism, 
is certainly one of the most egregious. 

The only real difference of substance 
expressed in the debate was over the 
question of whether it was tactically cor¬ 
rect to demand Matgamna’s expulsion 
from the AWL - Nick Rogers suggested 
we ought to call instead for a factional 
battle to defeat its leadership. Howev¬ 
er, Peter Manson pointed out that 
there would have to be a factional battle 
in any case. What is more, Matgamna was 
responsible for the promotion of overt¬ 
ly reactionary ideas into an organisation 
containing some good working class 
partisans. In the end, comrade Rogers 


said he was “convinced” and the motion, 
including the unanimously accepted draft¬ 
ing changes, was voted for by all 
members who were present. 

Communist Students 

After the lunch break comrade James Turley 
gave a short report on the current work and 
future plans of Communist Students. 

The student comrades have been 
running stalls at freshers fairs on campuses 
across the country and distributing the 
latest edition of Communist Student , which 
has proved very popular and has had to 
be reprinted. Comrade Lewis said around 
3,000 copies had been distributed to date. 

A large number of students have signed 
up for CS this year, and it is likely that 
new communist student societies will be 
set up. The CS leadership plans to 
strengthen the London group in particular 
in the current academic year, with the 
main priority being the education and 
development of cadres. 

Comrades gave examples of the 
response at various freshers fairs. 
Comrade Turley said 50 students had 
signed up at University College London, 
while Robbie Folkard reported that 80 
people had done so in Manchester. 
Dave Isaacson reported that comrades 
had run a Hands Off the People of 
Iran stall, as well as one for CS, at 
Kings College in London and over 
80 had signed up. The task now is to 
transform them into active CS 
members. 

A variety of responses to the presence 
of CS stalls were described. There was a 
lot of interest from international students 
and it seems that women tend to be more 
attracted to our ideas than men. Some 
rightwingers came looking for an 
argument, while there were also many 
genuinely puzzled people who had a 
misguided idea of what communism is. 
These included environmentalists and 
Christians, who often had a confused 
critique of capitalism. The strong 
presence at freshers fairs of radical 
Christians, including Christian Union 
members, was also noted by other 
comrades. 

Several reported that Socialist Worker 
Student Society stalls were often staffed 
by Socialist Workers Party full-timers who 
had been drafted in. Comrade Lewis said 
that a good number had bought the 
September 18 Weekly Worker in order to 
read about the SWP decision to dump John 
Rees as its main leader. 

Mark Fischer made the criticism that CS 
stalls at freshers fairs contained little more 
than the special edition of Communist 
Student plus badges, and argued that 
quickly produced topical pamphlets 
would have been useful. Comrade Tina 


Becker remarked that the digital print 
machine the CPGB plans to purchase will 
help in producing such material. She 
commented that the SWP, having ditched 
Respect, seems to want to set up another 
front organisation in addition to SWSS. 

Comrade Bridge commented that 
Communist Student and also the Weekly 
Worker itself should contain articles which, 
while not alienating our existing readership, 
would appeal to a wider audience, 
including students new to politics. He 
thought the latest Communist Student had 
too much detail about, for example, the 
AWL, which the overwhelming majority of 
freshers would not have heard of and may 
never come across. 

He also pointed out that the Nation¬ 
al Union of Students is important to left 
bureaucrat careerists, but of little interest 
to most students. While we should op¬ 
pose the NUS governance review, such 
campaigning should not be the main 
focus of CS, he said. Rather he advised 
student comrades to hold meetings on 
the current economic crisis, why capi¬ 
talism does not work and what we would 
replace it with. 

Comrade Turley agreed with those 
who said the NUS governance review 
is of limited interest to most students, 
but argued that the NUS remains an 
important site for communist 
intervention. He also fully agreed about 
the importance of articles and meetings on 
the economic crisis and hoped that these 
could be addressed by CS comrades. 

Responding to comrade Turley’s state¬ 
ment that cadre development will be the 
priority in the current academic year, com¬ 
rade Isaacson agreed that such education 
is vital, but said it is also important to carry 
out agitation and organisation on the 
campuses. Comrade Macnair argued that 
campaigning activity on campus should 
currently focus on the question of Iran. 
Hopi is our sharpest weapon in projecting 
the politics of proletarian internationalism. 

CMP 

In the final hour of the aggregate comrade 
Bridge introduced a brief discussion on 
the Campaign for a Marxist Party and 
the work of the CPGB within it. Despite 
its faults, we support the CMP and 
share its aims - the CPGB is itself 
working to build the Marxist party the 
working class needs. 

After the first conference the CMP was 
effectively being run by the Democratic 
Socialist Alliance with all its eccentricities, 
and we had to decide whether to abandon 
the CMP or intervene more actively within 
it. We chose to mobilise in order to change 
the committee because, although the CMP 
is clearly not pulling in the support its 
initiators had hoped for, it has attracted a 
number of valued individuals. Most of 
these comrades agree with us that it is 
important to defend the idea of a Marxist 
party and not to let a campaign for such a 
party to be brought into disrepute. These 
comrades appreciate the value of the 
Weekly Worker and a number are now 
supporting it financially. 

The previous committee regarded the 
CMP as a proto-party - something that 
was totally misplaced. The present 
committee, including its larger CPGB 
component, decided by contrast that 
a prime objective was the production of a 
manifesto, with sections written by 
comrades Jack Conrad, Mike Macnair and 
Hillel Ticktin. After numerous delays it now 
seems that a draft will be produced in good 
time for the CMP conference, likely to be 
held on December 6 • 

Mary Godwin 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, 
one party’. To the extent that the European Union becomes 
a state then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory 
is no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. 
Communists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully 
if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning 
of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Against finance 
capital: 
Greens, BNP, 
Islamists 


Anti-big business does 
not equal pro-socialism 


M ainstream bourgeois parties 
have found it hard to 
respond coherently to the 
turmoil in the international economy. 

However, as the crisis starts to hit 
people in terms of job losses, falling 
living standards, deteriorating public 
services, mortgage rate increases, 
house repossessions, etc, this situ¬ 
ation will probably benefit those 
smaller parties that advocate various 
alternatives to the pro-business 
Labour-Tory-Liberal Democrat con¬ 
sensus. There are many of them. 

The programme presented by 
Caroline Lucas MEP, leader of the 
Green Party, comes straight from the 
‘small is beautiful’ form of capitalism 
made famous by EF Schumacher. The 
Lucas plan envisages a “green new 
deal”, which would see failed banks 
broken up into numerous small 
concerns. Thus, she argues, if one 
went under, it should be possible to 
contain things without putting the 
whole economy at risk. As if the 
failure of one small bank does not lead 
to a run on the whole sector. 

She also aims to separate high 
street banking from financial 
corporations, hoping that this would 
somehow improve the security of 
individuals’ savings and mortgages. 
How thousands of tiny banks would 
be able to opt out of the global 
system of finance capital is not 
explained. In addition, the Greens 
would restore some of ‘our’ lost 
building societies. Harking back, 
Lucas wants a return to mutuality, 
instead of the failed, demutualised 
building societies, such as Northern 
Rock and Bradford & Bindley. 

Naturally, green capitalism would 
serve people’s needs: “A Green New 
Deal means government doing its job: 
investing in keeping our economy 
healthy and building a sustainable 
economy for the future. By 
borrowing from the people through 
local bonds, government can create 
a secure investment for savers. That 
would allow us to revamp our 
public transport, energy supplies and 
housing, generating jobs, revitalising 
money flows, loosening ties to 
unreliable oil markets and cutting 
carbon emissions” (‘Quangoes won’t 
solve financial crisis’, September 29: 
www. greenparty. org .uk). 

Similarly UK Independence Party 
leader Nigel Farage MEP, who used to 
be a City trader, wants a return to the 
good old days of Roosevelt. He calls 
for a revived 1930s Glass-Steagall Act, 
which was introduced to separate 
investment houses from retail 
banking. 

In this way, Ukip’s leader asserts, 
public confidence in high street 
banks will be restored. Not exactly 
anti-capitalist, but he does harp on 
a bit about those nasty finance 
capitalists. 

As for the BNP, it makes clear that, 
though supporting private enterprise 
“since its inception”, it has “strongly 



opposed the drive towards a global 
financial system”. Such a system has 
“no allegiance to our nation’s 
requirements”, because it serves 


“only the bankers’ interests”. The 
BNP claims credit for predicting 
eventual financial disaster. 

Back in April the BNP’s magazine 


Identity reported the beginnings 
of the world credit crunch and did 
its best not only to blame the 
cosmopolitan bankers, but poor 
migrants too. 

The global fat cats were greedily 
selling mortgages to America’s poor - 
“including to millions of immigrants, 
many of whom would soon lose any 

Though supporting 
private enterprise, 
the BNP has 
"strongly opposed 
the drive towards a 
global financial 
system” 


worthwhile jobs - most of them 
being exported to China - and thus 
the ability to pay off the mortgage” 
(www.bnp.org.uk/2008/09/financial- 
chaos-another-bnp-prophesy). 

Martin Wingfield, editor of the 
BNP’s newspaper The Voice of 
Freedom , says that we are witnessing 
“historic times”, with “the collapse 
of global capitalism and the 
greed that is its hallmark” (http:// 
martinwingfield.blogspot.com, 
September 18). 

He too looks forward to a 
Schumacher-like solution: “In a future 
where the British National Party has a 
significant input into how things are 
run, it will be ‘small is beautiful’ for any 
private enterprise ...” Well, not quite. 
Wingfield adds that “all of Britain’s 
large-scale undertakings will come 
from the state. That is the magic mix 
that makes nationalism the only way 
forward for our country.” 

In an earlier piece, Wingfield seized 


upon the question of mortgage default 
and the resulting repossessions. His 
idea was that such property might well 
be bought up by a local authority and 
used as “social housing”. While it 
seems unlikely that this kind of 
proposal would ever be taken up by 
the mainstream parties, it gives a taste 
of how versatile the extreme right can 
be at exploiting social concerns in 
times of crisis. 

Not that Wingfield is concerned 
with the tenant facing eviction, 
however. Rather it is the anxious 
home-owner he is appealing to: “This 
time around there will be many, many 
more repossessions and something 
must be done to limit their depressing 
effect on the price of property” 
(September 16). 

The idea is that their removal from 
the housing market by the council 
would keep prices high. Wingfield 
concludes that, were this feasible, 
government ought to make funding 
available to effect it. 

Like the Green Party and the BNP, 
some Islamists are also calling into 
question the continued existence 
of the global system of banking 
capitalism. For example, Daud 
Pidcock, former leader of the Islamic 
Party of Britain, was to debate 
Eamonn Butler, director of the 
Adam Smith Institute on October 
2. The title of their debate? ‘Credit 
crunch ... or crunch time for 
capitalism?’ 

The debate promised Islamic 
answers (dialoguewithislam.org). 
There is, of course, a well-established 
‘anti-capitalist’ Muslim publication 
widely in circulation - The Koran. 

All this demonstrates that it is 
quite possible for reactionary ideas 
to be posed against the bourgeois 
mainstream. My enemy’s enemy is 
not necessarily my friend • 

Jim Moody 
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